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under U.S.Government supervision, 
your assurance of age, proof and 
quantity. The signature of the maker 
is your assurance of the finest quality. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


James 6. PEPPER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


THIS WHISKEY IS 5% YEARS OLD, 100 PROOF, JAMES E. PEPPER 6 CO., LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 
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ONE does it-in Philadelphia 


The one economical way to thoroughly cover the great 
Philadelphia market is with one newspaper — the one that 
reaches nearly 4 out of every 5 homes daily — The Evening 
Bulletin. Now in its 40th consecutive year of leadership, 
The Bulletin also enjoys the largest evening circulation 
in America — over 600,000. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The BuHetin 
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wwenue to the heart...” 


VOLTAIRE 


Voltaire would have liked December on WABC: 


For during that month, Arthur Godfrey, Phil Cook and 
Margaret Arlen conducted three separate campaigns on the air, 
on behalf of the men and women in our armed forces. 


Godfrey (from 6:30 to 7:45 A.M.) asked for blood ...Cook 
(a half-hour later) asked for books... Arlen (only fifteen minutes 
after that) asked for Christmas gifts. 


Results: 

GODFREY got 2,083 pints of blood in a single day—GAPSALS DAYat 
the New York Blood Bank—establishing a new record which 
Col. Earle Boothe, Director of the Blood Donor Service, is “sure 
will stand for some time to come.” (GAPSALS are members of 
WABC’s “Give a Pint—Save a Life Society”, of which Godfrey is 
founder and honorary president. ) 


PHIL COOK’S listeners sent him more than 20,000 books for veterans’ 
hospitals and rest centers in the New York area! New books, 
once-read books, books to nourish every possible reading taste. 


MARGARET ARLEN received over 30,000 Christmas gifts for the New 
York Port of Embarkation! They filled the p.o.e., then over- 
flowed onto ships scheduled to leave before Christmas, into 
adjacent army hospitals and camps. 


There never was a Christmas quite like this before. For these 
were anonymous gifts; each of them, 
blood, book, or package, labeled only: 
“For any G. I. Joe.” 


~y 
You cant help marveling at the WA B ( 
generosity of people. You can’t under- 9 


estimate the bond between great radio 
personalities and their listeners. 


CBS. 


COLUMBIA OWNED 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


Let the Books Burn 


The efficient young ladies who handle mail for the 
Readers’ Service Department of SALES MANAGEMENT are 
everlastingly referring Constant Reader to a volume called 
The Industrial Arts Index. If you want to learn quickly 
what has been appearing in the public prints about de- 
hydrated food, foreman training, developments in heli- 
copter transportation, or any one of a thousand other 
subjects sales departments have reason to inquire into, you, 
too, sooner or later, will meet up with the Index. 


Product of the H. W. Wilson Co. of New York, the 
1.A.I. is a cumulative index of over 200 technical and 
business periodicals, including SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Almost every library in the land has it. 


The Wilson firm is that strange anomaly, a business that 
has no competition. It sells a whole line of publications 
and services chiefly for the use of librarians. (There are a 
number of by-product services, too, such as the sale of cur- 
rent and back numbers of magazines.) Best known to the 
public are the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and 
the Cumulative Book Index. 


A Horatio Alger or a Henty would have excellent source 
material fot a boys’ book in the true-life story of H. W. 
Wilson, founder of the firm that bears his name. An 
orphan, he did a variety of work to earn his living while 
at the University of Minnesota. One of the things he did 
was to run a bookshop, and when he was irked by the 
lack of an all-round book index, he devised one of his 
own, and later improved it to the point of making it 
marketable. From this he went on to the development of 
other services for libraries. That first index was put on 
the market in 1898. Within 20 years, Mr. Wilson had 
moved his business to New York City and branched out 
into the supply of a variety of services for libraries. 


Now located in a rather out-of-the-way section of up- 
town New York City, the Wilson company occupies three 
buildings, one of which has a lighthouse tower (représent- 
ing the light of knowledge) atop it. There is a strong 
family solidarity among the employes, and the personality 
of 76-year-old Mr. Wilson pervades the establishment. 


The Periodicals Clearing House (not just a Back 
Number outlet, since current copies are also sold) is 
said to have 2,000,000 copies of 6,000 different magazine 
titles. The bulk of its business is in complete sets of 
magazines. ‘A complete set of any periodical outstanding 
in its field, properly indexed, forms a specialized encyclo- 


edia of the highest quality,” is printed on the back of a 
loahies describing the Periodicals Clearing House. This 
same little booklet starts with the provocative suggestion, 
“In Case of Fire, save the magazines—tet the books burn,” 
This recommendation is attributed to Ralph Munn, who 
“gave expression to an opinion” held by librarians for 
years. The idea is, of course, that books usually can be 
replaced, but this is not always true of magazines. Never. 
theless, despite shortages, Wilson claims it is able to fill 
85% of all orders received by the department. Before the 
war it could fill 95%. The greatest number of current 
orders is for technological journals, with complete sets 
in demand. This is indicated by its latest ‘““Want List,” 
issued in October, in which its sources were asked to quote 
on some 150 periodical titles. In the entire list, only one 
general magazine appears. More than 100 copies of 
American Fertilizer, of Modern Plastics, of Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, and of Electronics among others, 
were requested. Some requests are for magazines published 
long ago, as, for example, an SOS for 20 copies of Textile 
Manufacturer published from 1903 to 1908. 


One fallacy which the Wilson Clearing House keeps 
trying to down is that old magazines become valuable as 
they age. Except for a few copies of the National Geo- 
graphic, few back numbers—even first numbers—are sold 
at much of a premium over their original price. The great 
majority are sold at their original price. Storing the 2,000,- 
000 copies which must be kept on hand to fill orders is 
practically all that stands in the way of being able to supply 
90-odd% of the demands made by customers. As it is, 
three floors are given up to housing old magazines. 


One of Wilson’s best known publications is the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, which is a sort of Bible for the library 
world. It is not, as you might expect, a dry-as-dust journal, 
but a sprightly, well illustrated and easy-to-read magazine. 
As a sample of the humor, there is a cartoon in the 
December issue, showing three bookworms, one of them 
leaning upon a stack of volumes of the Congressional 
Record and “burping.” Two sympathetic bookworms gaze 
at him, and one explains, “The Congressional Record al- 
ways upsets him.” The Wilson Library Bulletin carries a 
healthy proportion of advertising. 


Because of the critical paper shortage, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT runs out of current copies of the magazine about 
three days after publication date. If you want one and 
inquiry brings you only one of Bob Smallwood’s “‘so sorry” 
letters, you can always try Wilson. They’re probably giving 
lots better service on SM than we are, this very minute. 


Weather Or No 


Everybody talks about the weather and some people are 
doing a lot about it. The United States Weather Bureau, 
which passes on the gleanings of its weather-eye to the 
newspapers and radio, doesn’t pay its meteorologists to 
decide if the atmosphere will be propitious for a picnic to 
Nyack. Letting you down easily, it’s simply that you and 
your picnic are pretty small potatoes compared to the myriad 
functions of your weather bureau. 


If it weren’t for the W.B., many businesses, affected by 
weather, might temporarily fold, even as one of Omars 
tents. Bakers, to throw an instance at you, rely on the 
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You know it's so—but do you know WHY? 


FEBRUARY 1 


Every experienced advertiser knows that of 
two apparently similar advertisements one 
may prove more effective than the other by 
50% or more. 

To help raise the level of efficiency of ad- 
vertisements, is the primary purpose of the 
McCann-Erickson Continuing Study of Reader 
Interest. This Study has now analyzed the per- 
sonal reactions of over 1,000,000 men and 
women to more than 50,000 advertisements. 


, 1945 


Advertisements for different types of products 
...in different media...with differing objectives. 

Its findings have proved of great help to our 
artists and copywriters. For it’s a tool that 
helps good brains to do even better work— 
an important factor in the unusually high ob- 
servation and readership figures scored by 
McCann-Erickson advertisements. 

If you would like to know more about this 
Study, call or write any of our offices. 


McCANN-ERICKSON 


ADVERTISING 


New Yark « Cleveland « Chicago » San Francisco 


Boston « Detroit « Minneapolis « Los Angeles 


Hollywood « Portland « Toronto ¢ Montreal 


London « 


Buenos Aires «© Rio de janeiro © 


Sao Paulo » Bogota *« Havana « San Juan, P.R. 
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10x ... QUALITY 


Sales Management’s 
index of SELECTIVE 
markets for INTEN- 
SIVE campaigns, 


I .. VOLUME 


SM’s index of market 
POTENTIAL—a mea- 


sure of resident buy- 
ing CAPACITY. 


Newark 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, New Jersey 


Bureau.. Hot weather to them means that fewer people 
will want chocolate cakes and more will go for ice-box 
cookies. A sudden change in the temperature might leave 
the big bakers with no dough—and we're not being funny, 


Contractors, for another instance, have to know hours 
before pouring concrete what the weather is going to do, 
Since concrete won’t dry out if the top layer is frozen, 
builders arrange to pour on non-freezing days. 


Insurance companies, for still another instance, these 
days are insuring things which would once have given pause 
to Lloyd’s—wedding receptions, for example. You can lay 
down your last red point that they have a little man-to- 
weather chat with the Bureau before the hearty handshake 
that climaxes signing on the dotted line. 


Utility companies watch the forecasts for warnings of 
summer storms; for darkened skies mean thousands and 
thousands of light-conscious people will snap on the lights, 
putting a heavy emergency load on the power lines. To 
sum it up—the most important function of the Weather 
Bureau is providing business—daily—with expert opinion 
on which decisions involving millions of dollars may be 
involved. 


Weather charting has come a long way since the turn 
of the century. Today the Weather Bureau can forecast, 
with 90% accuracy, what’s going to happen upstairs in any 
twenty-four hour period. Long-range predictions are not 
available, yet, through local Bureaus—five days, they say, 
is the limit for safety. But long-range forecasting may be 
among the post-war miracles. The Shush-Shush division of 
military intelligence whispers to us that the boys who plot 
isobars and peer into the weather future for the Services 
are doing all right—and maybe a little better. 


Fake Fingernail Factory 


Dr. Maxwell M. Lappe, Chicago dentist, is the only 
man in the world who owns a fingernail factory; the only 
man who has a patent on a finger nail. It all started when 
a man who had lost his fingernails through illness wanted 
a new set. Dr. Lappe’s small spare parts business was 
started in 1931. Since then he has established a factory in 
which he has made millions of false nails. So successful 
has he been that he has given up dentistry. 


With studied intent he makes them of an evil tasting 
acetate compound because many of his customers are finget- 
nail biters. His biggest single item is the thumb nail for 
the left hand. Many hammerers miss a nail, then miss 
another nail, and want a new one. War work has boomed 
his business. Thousands of sorters of small parts wear their 
nails quickly to the quick. Fake nails then save the day. 
One war plant orders them in lots of 1,200. 


Another recent demand which has been growing is for 
nails for soldiers who come home from the war with 
maimed or artificial hands. They are used as splints for 
broken nails, as protection for people whose nails break 
or - easily, and for mannikins in store windows. Bank 
workers buy them because counting folding money and 
securities is hard on the nails. 


Dr. Lappe has figured out more than 150 various uses 
for his nails and is constantly finding new ones. He has 
shipped them to places as far away as India and Australia. 
He stocks three different regular sizes. And, oh yes, they re 
very good for scratching. 
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DoucLas 


Morcan A. Douctas, gen- 
eral manager, GMC Truck 
& Coach Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., has 
been elected a _ vice- 
president. He formerly 
was general manager of 
the Parts Division. 


Don S. McKenzie has been 
appointed general sales 
manager of the newly 
formed Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co. 
Since 1940 he has been with 
the company’s Plastic Divi- 
sion as general sales mgr. 


Pierre L, Haranc has been 
elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, Houbigant 
Sales Corp. For the past 
ten years he has been sales 
manager and before that he 
served as factory manager 
for that organization. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1945 


McKENZIE 


CLARENCE B. WyMaAn has 
been elected assistant vice- 
president, Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co. Besides as- 
suming his new duties he 
will continue as manager, 
New’ England _ Belcher- 


Loomis Sales Division. 


HaARANG 


Watter A, FINK, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Toledo 
Scale Co., has also become 
general sales manager. Dur- 
ing the past few years he 
has had direct supervision 
of the development of 
new lines for post-war. 


DIESEL 


L. A. Scorrevp has been ap- 
pointed general sales mana- 
ger, Consolidated Edison 
Co., Brooklyn Edison Co. 
and New York and Queens 
Power & Light Co. He was 
formerly distribution man- 
ager for these companies. 


FInK 


RicuHarp A. Dieser has 
been appointed manager, 
aircraft and automotive 
sales, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Diesel has been 
with the company since 
1939 in its Bank and Prison 
Lock Sales Department. 


ScOFIELD 
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I prefer my products in can 
cans prevent headaches for retailers and nition easy, 4 
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“In the first place, cans don’t break. protect the quality of their contents, and ¢ 
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Ides of March 


THIS IS ONLY A HUNCH—but down in Washington, 
among all of the departments and agencies and bureaus, 
the date of March 1 seems to have special significance. 
Almost all of the plans being made seem to have that date 
in mind. I do not claim to have any inside knowledge 
about the course of the war or the expectations of the 
military leaders, but despite the official dope being handed 
out about the extreme length of the war, it seems that 
many officials have reason to believe that even if the war 
(probably the European phase) doesn’t end around March 
1 it will hit some significant stage at that time. 


This may be wishful thinking of the nature that went 
around before, but the manner in which the government 
organizations are making plans contingent on that date, 
makes it seem that there may be something to it. 


So why don’t you put a ring around your calendar for 
the dates February 26th to about March 8th and check 
us up on our unverified and long-shot predictions ? 


A Complete Census Is Out 


DESPITE THE PROTESTS from thousands of individuals 
and organizations which were stimulated by SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT and other organs or groups, the Budget Bureau 
is standing pat, and there will only be a sample census 
this year. Reasons advanced are money, lack of manpower 
and the so-called “psychological situation.” The latter 
means that in the viewpoint of Washington officials a com- 
plete census points to “reconversion,” and that is a word 
which is taboo right now, and one that every government 
agency must omit from ifs lexicon. 


The folks in Washington maintain that the sample will 
be a satisfactory substitute for a full census so far as a 
national survey is concerned, but will not be of great help 
to those interested in localized data. The sample will cover 
the major regions of the country and many cities, but is 
unlikely to be tabulated for complete states. The estimated 
costs of the sample census is $1,200,000 as against a cost 
of $11,500,000 for a complete census. 


In addition to a census of business, which will be taken 
through a combination of mailing and individual inter- 
views, there will be a small sample this year and a large 
one next year of consumer income, expenditures and sav- 
ings. About 40,000 families will be covered in April of 


this year, and a year from that date 250,000 families will 
be surveyed. 


A Tough Competitive Market 


DON MITCHELL OF SYLVANIA ELECTRICAL PRO- 
UCTS in a talk before the American Management Asso- 
Cation, and J. H. Rasmussen of Crosley before the New 
York Sales Executives Club did a signal service for the 
selling profession through exploding the myth that selling 
will be easy after the war because of the great “pent-up 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 1, 1945 


demand” for the many products which have been off the 
market since early 1942. 


Mitchell, for example, pointed out that before the war 
there were approximately 50 set licensees of R.C.A. (and 
under the present patent situation, it is for all practical 
purposes impossible to manufacture a home radio set with- 
out having an R.C.A. license) and that during the war 
the number has grown to nearly 150 licensees. Most of 
these newcomers have expressed their intention of having 
a try at the home radio eld, and in addition to this, war 
work in radio and radar has increased the size of the old- 
line radio set companies so enormously that any one of 
them could probably manufacture, if they stayed at their 
war-expanded size, from 5 to 10 times as many radio sets 
as they ever made in one year before the war. 


This additional set of facts makes that so-called pent-up 
demand figure of 20 to 25 million radio sets look pretty 
small when measured against capacity to produce—and 
yet hardly a single one of those companies expects to shrink 
back to the size it was before the war. 


The National Industrial Conference Board recently made 
a survey among 164 of its members on expectations for 
peacetime selling, and most of them expect a highly com- 
petitive situation. Forty per cent of the participants. be- 
lieve that post-war sales costs will be higher in percentage 
or per unit than pre-war. For one thing, they expect that 
salesmen’s salaries and expenses will be higher. In addi- 
tion, many companies are expected to market new products 
and at least during the promotional stages the cost of sell- 
ing and advertising these new items will be relatively high. 


Considerably more than half of the companies are plan- 
ning to increase their advertising budgets above the pre-war 
level, although in most cases the advertising budget is not 
expected to be any greater in relation to sales volume. 


The most important basic change in selling techniques 
is the expected increasing use of so-called engineering 
salesmen, who not only do a simple selling job but also 
analyze their customer’s needs and endeavor to make sure 
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that the product, once sold, is utilized in the most efficient 
way. 


Most of the participants believe that since selling costs 
cannot be lowered, any reduction in price will have to 
come from still further improvements in production. 


Treasury Forecasts 


' ORDINARILY THE TREASURY’S OPINION on the 
outlook for trade isn’t taken very seriously, but because 
the Treasury Department forecast the present cigarette 
shortage a full year ago (in the President’s Budget Mes- 
sage) the department’s current forecast is given heightened 
respect. From the President's Budget Message, here are 
trade predictions for the 1945-46 year: 


Cigarette sales will continue to decline, but cigars and 
tobacco will edge up. Jewelry, toilet preparations and 


luggage lines will drop more or less in response to un- . 


expected slight reductions in national income. Distilled 
liquor sales will advance because the Treasury looks for 
more liquor holidays and if there is more competition, 
prices may drop. Night club revenues will drop because 
people will not be quite so flush as at present. 


The most competent Washington authorities seem to 
expect that if the war continues throughout the year, con- 
sumer expenditures for goods and services will continue 
on approximately the 1944 level of $95 billion. If the 
European phase should end in the late winter or early 
spring, a setback of 10 to 15% in income payments looks 
like a reasonable prediction. 


Washington (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce) has come across with an interesting study called 
“Retail Sales and Consumer Incomes” which relates changes 
in retail sales volume with changes in income. 


According to their studies, each 10% change in dispos- 
able income means a change of 19% of the business of 
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motor vehicle dealers, jewelry stores and liquor stores, 
18% with building material dealers; 17% in household 
appliance and radio stores, furniture and home furnishings 
stores and auto parts and accessories stores; 15% in family 
and other apparel stores; 14% in hardware stores, men’s 
clothing oe furnishings stores; 10% in women’s apparel 
and accessories stores, shoe stores, eating and drinking 
places; 9% in department stores, dry goods stores, fuel and 
ice dealers; 7% in grocery and combinations stores; 6% 
in filling stations, and 5% in variety stores. 


Significant Shorts 


Decline in Marriages: The decline in marriages has al- 
ready begun. The number of marriages was less in 1943 
(1,577,000) than in the year 1942 (1,758,000 and an 
all-time high) and on the basis of data for the first 8 
months of 1944, the figure will approximate 1,445,000, 
The net effect of the war-time boom in marriages will be 
felt long after the war is over, through new peaks in the 
demand for children’s clothing and upswings in elementary 
school enrollments, plus an accentuation shortly after the 
war is over in the , wee for home furnishings. 


The Convention Situation: Very few organizations 
will be able to produce convincing proof that failure to 
hold a convention of 50 or more people will impede the 
winning of the two wars in which we are engaged. The 
National Federation of Sales Executives, which had sched- 
uled its annual convention at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
May 14 to 16, expresses the view that “although selling 
and sales management are confronted with the stupendous 
job of conditioning the Nation’s economic system for the 


‘ post-war period and of providing jobs for millions of 


persons, we shall take no action which would interfere 
in the least with the present war effort.” 
Conventions-in-print will be most likely substituted for 
the cancelled meetings, plus close-circuit phone conferences, 
when these can be arranged with the telephone company. 


Fewer Farmers, More Crops: A new Bureau of the 
‘Census release shows that between April, 1940, and April, 
1944, the total farm population of the country decreased 
by 4,680,000 people, or 16.3%, with the number of men 
on farms decreasing twice as much as the number of 
women. Among persons 20 to 44 years old in 1944, 
women actually outnumbered men on farms by more than 
half a million, whereas in 1940 there were almost half a 
million more men than women in this group. Despite this 
drop in the number of farm workers, our farmers have pro- 
duced more crops and livestock than ever before. They 
are important factors in our magnificent wartime achieve- 
ments—for one Nation has largely supported the present 
operations in Europe, simultaneously mobilized the vast 
amphibian expedition to the Philippines, furnished lend- 
lease throughout the globe, and at the same time main- 
tained a high standard of living at home. 


Doing Something About the Weather: If weather 
affects your sales seriously, you ought to ask W. M. Mc 
Namee of the Chicago Herald-American to put you on the 
mailing list for a monthly publication called “Weather 
and Your Business,” which is compiled for that newspape! 
by the Krick Weather Service. It divides the country into 
16 areas, and predicts for a month ahead the probable 
temperature and precipitation. We have just been checking 
them on the mid-January blizzard, and they couldn't have 
described it more accurately if they had written it af/er the 
blizzard instead of a month or so before it. 


—Puiip SALISBURY 
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There will be a scramble for live-wire distributors as soon as the armistice ushers back the buyers’ market. As a pre- 
i. liminary to building this distributive organization, basic policy decisions have to be made. Mr. Bigelow outlines them here. 
- to 
the ° e 
The 
=|Some Challenges You Will Face in 
=| Building Post-War Distributi 
=| building Post-War Distribution 
the 
of ; 
fee § Competition for outlets will be turbulent, and it’s going to take °f whether it will be one-sided. 
j . . nee. Then you must decide what types 
for @ skillful selling to close the most desirable distributors. Even of outlets you want. For example, we 
ices, 6s °° ' . . all know that cooperatives are coming 
= after they are “on the books,” management will have to provide se ther: fees is dein, & 
more effective types of merchandising assistance than ever before. that we have seen only the beginning 
the of the expansion of the cooperative 
ril, movement. 
ed BY BURTON BIGELOW In considering further this question 
men The Burton Bigelow Organization of what kinds of outlets you want, you 
r of New York City cannot be guided solely by the dis- 
944, tributive situation before the war. The 
than aa goods-scarcity era has worked strange 
lf a OMPETITION for distributive Many sales managements have not changes in lines carried. The drug- 
this outlets, that is for jobbers, properly understood the type of selling store is selling hardware items and 
pto- wholesalers, distributors and which is involved in distributor-get- the hardware store displays shirts, 
They dealers after the war, will be ting. And many companies have been slacks, socks, ties and other soft goods 
baat the fiercest, keenest, most pell-mell misled by the seeming ease of signing lines. 
sent  Mpetition we have ever witnessed up distributive outlets in this inter- In the post-war period, for example, 
vast q "the United States. mediate period and they have been gasoline filling stations as such are 
end Regardless of whether or not there deluded into believing that they have likely to become a thing of the past 
nain- § 8,2 8teat demand for merchandise or a real live-wire distributing organiza- and in their places we shall have a 
whether we are compelled to engage tion which will really function in the sort of abbreviated urban general store, 
i an aggressive selling campaign to post-war period, whereas, all that they selling a wide variety of merchandise. 
ather g 'duce the public to buy, this one fact really have is a distributive organiza- And similar changes may take place 
Mc: § ems inevitable. tion on paper. in many other directions. Chain store 
1 the This means, of course, that our dis- As a preliminary to building the outlets and many forms of company 
ather ttibutive outlets—whether they are distributive organization several basic controlled and company-leased outlets 
caper distributors, jobbers, or dealers—will policy decisions have to be made. are likely to increase in number and 
- into more independent, harder to- get, Initially, you have to decide whether importance. 
bable and harder to handle. you are going to have a policy of re- The manufacturer’s task is to foresee 
cking And it means further that it will stricted or open distribution. You tomorrow's developments and choose 
have much more difficult than it ever has must decide whether you are going to the dealer set-up most likely to do a 
r the €n before to get adequate sales effort have a policy of exclusive of non- good job for him. 
and full cooperation from the distribu- exclusive outlets, and if exclusive, A third decision involves. the num- 
sunt tive outlets once they’ve signed up. whether this exclusion will be mutual ber of outlets. A simple rule is to get 
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enough outlets to make your line avail- 
able to all who wish to buy and at 
the place where they prefer to buy it. 
You've got to see that you don’t have 
too many, so that your line becomes 
unimportant as a profit-builder for the 
merchant. So much for, policies. 

With respect to the actual process 
of building distribution, there are a 
few points which are worth special 
emphasis. 


List Preferred Outlets 

First of all, it will pay every manu- 
facturer to have a list of the distribu- 
tive outlets he would like to get. It is 
amazing how few manufacturers have 
that list of prospective outlets from 
which they would like to select their 
future dealers. I would like to see 
every manufacturer-planning and mak- 
ing advance mailings, softening up 
those prospects before his sales force 
goes out to get them as distributors. 

It will pay every manufacturer to 
make a neat package of his commercial 
proposition to his prospective dis- 
tributive outlets. The “franchise pack- 
age,” let’s call it. Why a package? 
Because the only way to teach a sales- 
man to sell that proposition is to have 
it in a package. The only way to ex- 
plain it to dealers is to have it in a 
package. The only way dealers will 
really understand it is for the salesman 
to present it in a package. 

One thing to recognize is that the 
sale of a franchise to a distributor is 
not the sale of merchandise. No 
greater mistake could be made than to 
assume that it is. The sale of a fran- 
chise is the sale of an intangible propo- 
sition, and that intangible proposition 
is the future volume and profit to be 
expected from the sale of the line 
you represent. 

Selling distribution is not the sale 
of merchandise. It is the sale of an 
idea. It requires a different type of 
salesman from the service and con- 
tact salesman who can service that 
dealer or that distributor once the 
franchise has been signed. It requires 
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Your Post-War Outlets: 
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a promotion-minded type of salesman 
who can go out and do a “tangi- 
bilizing’’ job on this intangible idea. 
And it requires something else, 
especially if you don’t have this pro- 
motion type of sales force, which we 
can’t all have. It requires a visualized 
presentation which “‘tangibilizes’” the 
intangible factors which make up the 
appeals in the franchise proposal. 
One of the difficult problems in 
building distribution is getting enough 
time from the proposed distributor or 
dealer to tell your story. A franchise 
story is likely to be a long story; some 
franchise presentations take two hours, 
some, five hours. And that means that 
you must use special strategies to get 
sufficient time to tell your story. 


Right Start Important 


Many smart sales managers make a 
date with the prospective dealer, job- 
ber or distributor after dinner, and 
spend until midnight if need be, going 
over the franchise proposition in de- 
tail. You'd be surprised’*how many 
dealers are glad‘to do this. And, in 
many cases, this is the only way the 
long sales story, the really complete 
franchise story, can be told. 

Finally, the most important task 
remaining is to get the new outlets 
started right. So often we say, “All 
right, we've got the dealer or dis- 
tributor signed up. Now, it’s up to 


’ him to do something about it.” We 


can make a grave error, an error which 
we can never wholly correct, if we 
fail to get this distributor or dealer 
started right, once he has been sold 
the franchise. 

Just a word at this point on the 
dangers and delusions of these s0- 
called “‘phantom’” franchises. Many 
manufacturers are signing up distrib- 
utors. Well, that is very easy now. 
They write to you by the dozens, yes 
by the hundreds, wanting franchises. 
People you never heard of before are 
going into the distributing business, 
or they think they are. It’s easy to sign 
up distributors now, on a when-as- 
and-if basis—and at when-as-and-il- 
prices. Of course, neither you nor the 
dealer knows what kind of merchan- 
dise you’re going to have; you dont 
know at what levels you're going to 
price it; you may not even know how 
you're going to design it. But these 
franchised dealers are going to buy tt 
no matter what happens. 


Do you really believe that? Those 
contracts are not legally binding, be 
cause the minds haven’t met on the 
important details. Many franchise 
will disappear like morning mists be 
fore the sun when the first competitive 
offer comes along. Therefore I recom: 
mend that you prepare for a heavy 
off-listing of such dealers if you have 
been going out signing up thes 
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Warcu the Growth of Influence of Cooperatives: The cooperatives are coming 


to the fore in distribution. We have seen only the beginning of the expansion of 
the cooperative movement. This new store in Rockville, Conn., member of the 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, is typical in its use of co-op selling techniques. 


WatcH Gasoline Stations: They’re going to carry lines unrelated to the automo- 
tive field. This Esso station, for example, covers its pit with a platform to display 
toys and games. The platform is built in four sections, so that the pit can be 
used at any time. There’s a display rack at the rear, too, also featuring toys. 


Warcn the Hardware Store Around the Corner: It’s likely to be displaying ties, 
shirts, slacks and other soft goods lines. Or, like Fowler Hardware Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., it is likely to concentrate more on gift lines, like glass and china. 
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phantom franchises. They may have 
some psychological value; they may 
turn out to be psychologically useful, 
having tied the dealer or distributor 
to you in a moral way, but I do think 
that many manufacturers are making 
a mistake in assuming that they have 
a stable, enduring, enforceable con- 
tract. 

Having gotten distribution, how are 
we going to get the utmost coopera- 
tion from the outlets after we've signed 
them up? 

It is going to be increasingly diffh- 
cult to get our needed share of the 
dealer's or distributor’s or jobber’s 
time, attention, floor space and capital 
in order to get done the kind of an 
increased and expanded post-war sell- 
ing job we have before us to do. My 
first recommendation, therefore, is that 
we hire merchandising-minded, mer- 
chandising-counsellor type of sales- 
people. ; 

If we're really to do a good job of 
getting dealer cooperation after the 
war, our salesmen will have to be mer- 
chandising experts. A description of 
their responsibility ought to be some- 
thing like this: “Your job is to move 
Out of these outlets more merchandise 
than the outlets would move out by 
themselves if you weren’t cooperating 
on the job.” 

If that isn’t the object, then there’s 
no need to have merchandising type 
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salesmen. These men should be 
authorities in window, counter and 
floor display; they need to know some- 
thing about consumer Prices; they 
need to know something about store 
operation, store lighting, store arrange- 
ment; they may even try to induce 
their dealers and jobbers to build the 
model store of tomorrow. For example, 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, has developed 
a model hatchery and feed store, urg- 
ing dealers to model their stores after 
it, because in that businéss the stores 
are usually poor merchandising outlets. 
This is one tvoe of constructive mer- 
chandising effort. 


A Roving Staff May Help 

If you feel that you can’t train your 
salespeople to be merchandising ex- 
perts, or if you've already hired a 
different type of sales crew then you 
have an alternative. You can put on a 
rovine staff of merchandising authori- 
ties who travel with your salesmen— 
not with the same salesmen all the 
time—to make the rounds: It might, 
in some businesses, be a better idea 
than to have merchandising men as 
salesmen. 

Of course, this idea of merchandis- 
ing men as salesmen is not new. 
Talon, Inc., making Talon Slide 
Fasteners, have used it for years, hir- 
ing highly paid merchandising men, 
getting many of their merchandising 


men from advertising agencies ‘ and 
other merchandising expert, sources. I 
believe they would tell you that they 
have found it very successful in intro- 
ducing a new product in a new market. 

In addition to having the right type 
of sales personnel, it is necessary to 
have a well established program for 
merchandising men to operate. This 
program ought to include not only 
an over-all master merchandising pro- 
gram for the whole company, but it 
should include an inaividual merchan- 
dising and develonment program for 
every major outlet. 

That seems a major job, doesn’t it? 
But I think it’s the only way that a 
merchandising program can be carried 
out down to the grass roots. And it 
needs to be carried still further. Every 
man calling on one of these distribu-. 
tive outlets should have before him a 
specific objective for that call. That 
objective may be of a — nature. 
It may be to get orders for certain 
things; it may be to talk about certain 
merchandising jobs which need to be 
done in that particular store. No sales- 
man ought to walk into any distribu- 
tive outlet of any type in this post-war 
era without having in mind a clear- 
cut blueprint of what he is there for 
and what he is going to try to accom- 
plish while he is there. If you will 
adopt a policy of having a plan, clear 
down to the very last stage of your 
selling operations, you'll be surprised 
how much time you'll save, how much 
more effective the results will be. 


Attitude Must Change 


If we are going to get teamwork 
into our relations with our outlets, as 
manufacturers we are going to be com- 
pelled to change our attitude toward 
our outlets. 

Let’s think about our outlets as an 
extension of our own sales forces, not 
as dealers or jobbers going out to work 
independently of us. Let’s sell them on 
better merchandising methods, and 
let’s patiently persuade them to adopt 
the methods. Let’s not take a high- 
handed attitude. Let’s educate these 
outlets continuously, the same as we 
educate a sales force continuously. 
Let’s try to really know and understand 
the problems of these merchandising 
outlets. Let’s consider no merchandise 
really sold until it gets into the hands 
of the eventual satisfied user. 

Merchandise in the hands of the 
jobber or the distributor or the dealer 
is merely halting on the way to its 
eventual sale. And the longer it halts, 
the worse it is for all of us, because 
there’s one concept which we must ac- 
cevt if we're going to have successful 
merchandising cooperation from our 
outlets, and that concept briefly is— 
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It Costs Money to Keep Merchandise. 
Finally, it seems to me that it is 
up to the sales departments of manu- 
facturing companies to establish mer- 
chandising and sales laboratories on a 
md with and parallel to the materials 
aboratories and the product labora- 
tories and the engineering laboratories 
on which business is now spending a 
good many millions of dollars. 

Is selling any less intricate than 
manufacturing? Is marketing less in- 
volved than engineering? It takes just 
as long to build a good marketing 
Organization as it does to design and 
build an intricate machine. It takes just 
as much thought to develop an eth- 
cient and effective marketing technique 
as it does to develop efficient and 
modern production and engineering 
techniques. 

Let's experiment as intelligently and 
as extensively on the subjects of sales 
management and selling and market- 
ing as we have experimented in the 
fieids of engineering and production. 
Why not? 

Is there any reason why we should 
not have a sales laboratory to examine 
the words we use in selling or the 
way we engage salesmen or the types 
of controls and reporting methods we 
use to get results? None at all. It is 
about time we began. 

The Beaver Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Ill., makers of garage 
equipment, a good many years ago 
built a model garage adjoining the 
factory. Thousands of mechanics and 
service men made the trek to that 
model garage to see how a model 
garage and service garage ought to 
be equipped. 

I exnect to see many manufacturers 
take up that idea in the post-war era 
and engage in pilot merchandising 
operations whereby they set up the 
kind of store they think their dealers 
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or jobbers ought to run—and then 
operate it in a small area on a small 
scale, as a “pilot plant’ to determine 
the best methods to use. 

I foresee manufacturers in the future 
holding annual merchandising clinics 
on a regional basis, at which the sub- 
ject of better merchandising in that 
particular type of store is discussed 
not for a day, not for two days, but 
for a week or two at a time. 

This coming post-war era offers 
management a chance to support the 


Once you have secured the distri. 
butive outlets you want, it’s a good 
idea to follow up with merchandis. 
ing suggestions. Often your scales. 
man can do the job. But in cases 
where stores are poor merchandis. 
ing outlets, you might do what 
Purina Mills has done. The com. 
pany developed this model hatchery 
and feed store, and has urged 
dealers to model their stores after 
it—a constructive way to pilot the 
sales of your own product line, 


(For another example of the 
“model store,” turn to page 67.) 


sales department in the project which 
we have never before had a chance to 
launch and which we probably never 
will have a chance to launch again— 
the project of starting fresh, of build- 
ing a sales organization and a dis- 
tributive organization with a clean 
slate on something approaching an 
ideal basis—the basis we would have 
liked to approach it on for many years. 

It's a grave responsibility and a 
great —?, and I am sure that 
none of us intend to muff it. 


Wanted: More Programs for 
Improving Stockholder Relations 


ar pompiowee. companies to- 
day are consciously attempting, 
as part of their over-all public rela- 
tions programs, to bring stockholders 
closer to the management. Until fairly 
recently, most contacts with a firm’s 
owners were limited to the annual 
report, the annual meeting, and the 
periodical dividend check. Today a 
much wider assortment of devices is 
coming into use. The SALES MANAGE- 
MENT editors have selected 12 for 
tabulation on the facing page. 

In addition to these a number of 
other ideas turned up in a recent study 
conducted by SALES MANAGEMENT. 
They include: 

1. Magazines keyed either to stock- 
holders alone or to stockholders and 
employes. Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Company's The Lamp, The Dupont 
Magazine, and the Monsanto Maga- 
zine are good examples. 

2. Letters welcoming new  stock- 
holders to the company. 

3. Letters to stockholders who sell 
their stock, expressing regret and in- 


viting constructive criticism or explan- 
ation of the reason why. 

4. Dividend enclosures which touch 
briefly upon some matter of interest: 
research developments, post-war plans, 
etc. Interesting example: Set of such 
enclosures mailed by Monsanto during 
1944 describing “Your Next Car,” 
“Your Next New House,” ‘Your 
Next New Set of Tires,” and the part 
the company will play in them. 

5. Copies of speeches made by the 
president or chairman, which concern 
company policy. 

6. News items in a variety of guises 
—letters, _mimeographed __ releases, 
booklets, pamphlets. 

In the chart on the facing page the 
idea mentioned is not unique to the 
company to which it is there credited. 
All, however, represent gestures which 
establish a friendly and informative 
contact with the investors. 
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TWELVE IDEAS FOR IMPROVING 
RELATIONS WITH STOCKHOLDERS 


The Company 


The ides 


Comments 


The Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. 


Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. 


Chrysler Corp. 


General Motors Corp. 


Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


The Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


Chrysler Corp. 


General Foods Corp. 


Personal Call 


Gift Box 


Luncheons 


Getting 
Acquainted 


An Inventory 


Personalized 
Correspondence 


War Digest 


Post-War Plans 


News Service 


Public Relations 
Literature 


“How We Do It” 


Christmas Box 


Company representatives in 48 states follow up the letter of 
welcome with a visit to new stockholder, whenever possible, 
giving him opportunity to ask for any information regarding 
company operations in which he is interested. 


A letter welcoming the stockholder to the company fold in- 
forms him that a box of the company’s products is being sent 
to him. 


Although not regularly scheduled, occasional luncheons are 
held at which stockholders and company officials meet in- 
formally, and each has an opportunity to question the other. 


Stockholders who visit Monsanto plants and offices are re- 
ceived by a high-ranking officer; are accorded all privileges 
to which they are entitled as owners of Monsanto. 


A brochure, describing the products which reach the public, 
directly or indirectly, gives the stockholder some idea of the 
5,000-odd items in which he has an interest. 


All queries and recommendations are answered in writing, 
regardless of their nature. No chilly form-letter manner here. 


Sixty-four pages, profusely illustrated in color and titled 
“Peacetime Enterprise Put to War Work,” give the stockholder 
the story of what his company is producing for the war effort. 


A printed message to General Motors’ stockholders describes 
“A 500 Million Dollar Program” planned for the corporation 
post-war. 


Stockholders wishing to receive news pertaining to the com- 
pany are put on a mailing list for this type of information, if 
they so request. 


“Train Talks,” a booklet, primarily for passengers, is sent to 
all stockholders when its contents are to their interests as 
well as to those of passengers. 


Stockholders get the low-down on the vast subcontract policy 
which has played a tremendous part in Chrysler’s war produc- 
tion record. 


Previous to 1943, special gift boxes of the company’s products 
were offered at cost to stockholders and employes at Christmas. 
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BY JAMES H. 
CARMINE 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Merchandising 
Philco Corporation 


E have a cooperative adver- 

tising plan which we have 

used, we think, quite suc- 

cessfully since 1929 in our 
radio business. Later we entered re- 
frigeration and air conditioning and 
they are, in our opinion, a business 
that needs specialized promotion and 
specialized activities, so our plan may 
not be applicable in many other lines 
of business. 

The radio business as we entered it 
(and as we entered it we were down 
at the bottom of the list) was quite 
confusing to us. There were various 
and sundry advertising policies. The 
business was highly competitive and 
whether you got in the front door of 
some department store or not some- 
times depended on how big an adver- 
tising amen you had. 

We didn’t like that idea of giving 
advertising money in lieu of discount 
or in lieu of anything, so we estab- 
lished a policy of advertising which is 
not exactly utopian, but it has oper- 
ated soundly and successfully for our 
company and it is very simple. 

We charge our distributors 214% 
for all merchandise which we ship 
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Mr. Carmine of Philco 


“Yes!” Says Philco 


them. I say “charge them’’—we hold 
the money. We match that with 214% 
of our own money, giving us a 5% 
fund. We, in turn, get that money 
matched by the dealer, which means 
that the dealer is paying 50%, the dis- 
tributor 25%, and the factory 25%. 
Thus, we cooperate with the dealer 
on a fifty-fifty basis up to 10% of his 
purchases. We would be against any- 
body who discriminated with one 
dealer over another. We wouldn't do 
that under any circumstances. 

The thing that seemed important to 
us in promoting our business when 
we started was to get our models 
rapidly, the new sets which we had 
on the market, before customers in 
communities all over the United States. 
It was our aim to tell the public ex- 
actly where they could buy those radio 
sets and all the services and features 
we offered, and it has operated very, 
very successfully. We tried to sell deal- 
ers the idea that advertising was just 
like light, heat, and rent. It should 
be provided for as consistently every 
week in the year as were their other 
overhead expenses. 

We also have established lists of 
approved media for advertising, and 
we do not allow this money to be 
spent in any form other than in ap- 
proved media. It cannot be used for 
subsidizing the price. The money is 
controlled by us and credits are issued 
only on the basis of tear-sheets which 
are sent in to us. Many companies ex- 
tend advertising money to their dis- 
tributors and that money, in turn, is 
given to the dealer. Sometimes it is 


Does 


Cooperative 


Advertising 
Pay? 


used in advertising and perhaps other 
times it isn’t. We don’t feel that our 
money should be spent that way. 

The great advantage of cooperative 
advertising, where the manufacturer 
and distributor share the cost, is that 
when a dollar is spent for advertising 
and part of it is the distributor's 
money, he would see that it was used 
as wisely and effectively as possible. 

Of course, we had to counteract a 
lot of ways in which advertising money 
had been used and I do feel that there 
is a lot of danger in the use of cooper- 
ative advertising. I feel strongly, how- 
ever, that if you like cooperative 
advertising and have a plan whereby 
it can be controlled, it can be equitable 
to all of your accounts and dealers, 
and it can be most effective in the pro- 
motion of your business. 

We go further than just having 4 
national advertising agency prepare 
what many retailers consider as canned 
advertising, and I really don’t think 
our plan would be successful if we 
didn’t follow on through to the field. 
We have located throughout the coun- 
try advertising and merchandising 
headquarters—organizations that Co- 
operate with our distributors and with 
dealers in preparing local advertising. 
Thus money can be spent in advertis- 
ing which is prepared in the field, and 
that advertising, we find, produces 
more business, generally speaking, 
than one advertisement developed in 
New York City, or Philadelphia or 
Chicago, or some other point in the 
country. 

We have followed this plan since 
1929. We haven't deviated from tt 
in any way, and we have held strictly 
to the basis of fifty-fifty cooperation. 
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gn A. ©. 
BUCKINGHAM 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Advertising and Market Research | 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.; Inc. 


practiced in my own company 

years ago led only to trouble 

for ourselves and our retailers. 
The chief bone of contention which 
came down on our heads was discrim- 
ination, and no matter how hard we 
tried to be fair and equitable to all, 
those retailers who spoke longest and 
loudest usually got the breaks, simply 
because of the many intangibles and 
variables of cooperative advertising 
which cannot be controlled on paper 
or otherwise. 

It is a particularly difficult situation 
to handle when you have national dis- 
ttibution, with dealers all over the 
country, each wanting more of an 
allowance than he gets, and each har- 

ting a feeling of suspicion that the 
other fellow is getting more of a 
teak. A situation which develops 
long these lines from a cooperative 
advertising program—and it is prac- 
tically inescapable—places a manufac- 
turer in a vulnerable spot, and has a 
tendency to destroy good-will and 
product promotion—exactly what it 
Was intended to encourage. 

_ A cooperative advertising campaign 
S easy to initiate, and undoubtedly 
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A brief statement of two 
opposing points of view 
about one of the hottest 
controversial issues in 
advertising — from two 
executives who speak with 


the Voice of Experience. 


“No!” Says Cluett, Peabody 


would be welcomed enthusiastically by 
most retailers. It sounds swell on paper 
and in theory seems workable to meet 
any and all competition. But comes 
the day when untold discrepancies 
occur, special pleas pour in, a book- 
keeper loses a tear-sheet, an account 
changes the wording of an ad, a sub- 
stitution is made because a plate fails 
to arrive, a rate mixup occurgg cut-rate 
prices crop up, competitors’ products 
creep into the copy, advertising de- 
ductions are made from remittances, 
service rates begin to appear, news- 
papers claim national rates, etc. 

It is not logically the business of 
the supplier to dictate the advertising 
policy of a retailer, no more than it is 
the supplier’s business to dictate other 
store policies. 

My company’s 
something like this: 

We had a job to do and up to a 
certain point we could do it. When 
we went beyond that pe we made 
poor advertisers out of good dealers. 
When we eliminated cooperative ad- 
vertising we made good advertisers out 
of all of our dealers. They learned 
something about advertising when they 
did their own job. But if one takes 
that prerogative away from them then 
one might as well put one’s own sales- 
man in the store to sell the merchan- 
dise. It is like taking something away 
from a store that, rightfully, they are 
supposed to do themselves. 

When dealers spend their owr 
money they spend it judiciously; they 
spend it well in conducting their own 
advertising which is naturally part of 


experience goes 


Mr. Buckingham of Cluett, Peabody 


their business function. One might as 
well take part of their bookkeeping 
system away, or ask to control part of 
their sales training program. One 
never would think of doing that, but 
the idea in advertising seems to be to 
give them newspaper advertising, or 
whatever type of advertising they want, 
on a 50-50 basis or some such arrange- 
ment. 

The payoff is that sales volume 
jumped after we discontinued cooper- 
ative advertising and concentrated our 
advertising in national media directed 
entirely to the consumer. 

This change in policy immediately 
cleared the air for energetic and ag- 
gressive merchandising, unhindered by 
picayune bickering over advertising 
allowances. The net result was a 
healthy, businesslike atmosphere—both 
supplier and retailer working together 
in partnership for their mutual benefit, 
but each doing his own part of the 
advertising function. 

My feeling is that cooperative ad- 
vertising is a form of paternalism 
which leads to a temptation to dis- 
criminate because it cannot be properly 
controlled. An advertising appropria- 
tion gets pretty thin when doled out 
to dealers, and what do we have when 
the show breaks down? A hundred 
grievances, and nothing to look for- 
ward to but a fresh start in brand 
name advertising acceptance through 
a consistent national advertising cam- 
paign designed to impress, persuade 
and sell the consumer—not the re- 
tailer. If we sell the consumer on the 
desire to purchase our merchandise, 
it then is up to the retailer to cash in 
on that acceptance. The edge in com- 
petition then is accorded the retailer 
who is the more alert merchant. 
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Another new product has emerged 
from the heat of battle. It is 
Lumite plastic screen cloth — 
shown here in use in shelters for 
men in the South Pacific, as pro- 
tection against insects. Photos 
like this one will be selling tools 
for Chicopee when it can release. 
its product to civilians. But the 
company is ready with other sales 
aids. Witness the display below. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


WINSTON L. MAY, JR. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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LUMITE wewerastic & 


O ficial U. S. Navy Photograph 


The product is promising, but the 
field is utterly new to this well 
established cotton textile manufac- 
turer. So 


they’re starting from 


scratch on market research, on dis- 


tribution policy, on sales promotion. 


What 


they’re 


doing — and how 


they’re doing it — make this story. 


Chicopee Charts Strategy to Break 
Markets for New Plastic Screens 


IS is the story of the way in 

which Chicopee Mfg. Corp., a 

large cotton textile manufac- 

turer, is laying a firm founda- 

tion for its new Lumite Division, 
already the world’s largest maker of 
plastic insect screen cloth. From pres- 
ent indications Lumite, the Division's 
product, bids fair to become an im- 
portant factor in the post-war building 
field. The program, now nearing com- 
pletion, includes market research, 
thorough investigation of distributive 
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channels for the product, the setting 
up of a sales organization, preparation 
of sales aids, and an intensive adver- 
tising campaign in the business and 
technical journals of the fields in 
which the product must win accept- 
ance, 

Lumite screen cloth cannot be called 
a war baby, even though the war has 
brought it quick and ready acceptance. 
For some time before this country en- 
tered the war, Chicopee’s management 
had been considering, and even ex- 


perimenting, with the idea of bring- 
ing out a plastic screen cloth. Research 
on the part of the firm’s Product De- 
velopment Department had established 
the merit of the screen cloth woven 
from the plastic Saran (a product of 
Dow Chemical Co.), for the produc 
tion of which the looms of Chicope¢s 
three mills were eminently suitable. 
The product had even been introduced 
to the market, but only in a small way, 
when the Navy began to absorb Chi 
copee’s complete output, for use in the 
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rotection of its men against tropical 
insects, Though production has since 
been enormously increased, it still lags 
behind the needs of the Navy, and the 
Army, which now also forms a market 
for Lumite. 

Even though, under a WPB ruling, 
all available Lumite is now being allo- 
cated for overseas use (There is not 
enough even for the use of servicemen 
in this country.), Chicopee is setting 
up a sound merchandising program 
which should bear fruit as soon as 
there is enough of the product to per- 
mit its use by civilians. 

This program began with market re- 
search, and has now passed into the 
stage of setting up the skeleton of a 
sales organization, including the prep- 
aration of a nucleus of high-grade 
sales aids. Moreover, since the product 
is so different from other types of 
screen cloth on the market, the man- 
agement thought it wise to start an 
aggressive advertising campaign six 
months ago, in hardware, building and 
architectural magazines. This has been 
done primarily to condition the think- 
ing of those who will sell and rec- 
ommend the product—since they must 
become accustomed to it before they 
can be expected to help convert con- 


applied to screen cloth. Moreover, the 
reaction of the trade to the new prod- 
uct also has been closely observed, and 
experimentation is still in progress. 

Though the Lumite Division has 
nothing to sell to the general public at 
this time, the foundation of the sales 
department already has been laid. The 
sales manager, appointed October 1, 
1944, is George H. Day, 2nd, who has 
had 15 years of experience in the hard- 
ware and building supply field. He 
has a full schedule, as he faces the 
necessity of setting up a distribution 
system for Lumite, and of developing 
sales approaches and sales aids. 

In common with many other com- 
panies entering new fields as a result 
of changes made in the war period, 
Chicopee is confronted with many 
alternatives and must make many de- 
cisions governing the policy of mer- 
chandising a product which will be 
new, so far as civilians are concerned. 
For one thing, how shall distribution 
be effected? Bearing in mind that there 
is only one item, a single product, not 
a line, what are the best channels of 
distribution — direct to _ retailers, 
through wholesalers in the hardware 
and building supply field, or should 
sales be made to manufacturers who 
will resell under their own brand 
names? What about the companies 
who make ready-made screen doors 
and windows? How about the large 
lumber yards operating as jobbers in 
their territories? Should the company 
employ its own sales force, or use 
manufacturers’ agents? If salesmen are 
employed, will it be best to pay them 
salaries or commissions ? 

Not all those questions have deen 
answered in the minds of officials of 
the new division. The sale of insect 
screen cloth is seasonal in nature, and, 


Realizing the need for educational material about its product, Chicopee has pre- 
pared this promotional piece to tell Lumite’s story to dealers and the public. 


abh b 
= sumers to its use. 

The market research has been con- 
ducted for the past year by a depart- 
ment headed by Carl C. Austin, Jr., 
who has personally called on dozens 
of hardware jobbers and retailers, and 
who has studied every aspect of future 
relations of jobbers, in what is for 
Chicopee an entirely new field. Includ- 
ed in the study were handling, pric- 
ing, the cooperation to be expected, 
the individual jobber’s influence on 
the trade, his participation in local and 
state associations; all, of course, as 
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therefore, the company is investigating 
the possibility of using manufacturers 
agents instead of employing salesmen 
on a full-time basis. If manufacturers’ 
agents are used, undoubtedly assistance 
in the form of missionary work will 
be given them. 

As a general policy, the manufac- 
turer-to-jobber-to-dealer-system of dis- 
tribution will be used. The jobber or 
wholesaler will distribute Lumite to 
retail hardware stores and to lumber 
dealers. There will be distribution 
through mill supply houses for special 
industrial uses, such as filtration, and 
for companies engaged in certain 
chemical processes, that will want to 
take advantage of the product’s not 
being affected by acid or alkalies. The 
product also will be sold to manufac- 
turers of screen windows and doors. 

As to price, it appears likely that 
Lumite will be sold at a retail figure 
which will be between the price of 
bronze and that of galvanized screen 
cloth heretofore on the market. 


The Pioneering Begins 


Meanwhile, every opportunity to ac- 
quaint the trade with the product is 
being utilized. Dozens of displays are 
being prepared for exhibits at con- 
ventions, trade shows, home-building 
expositions and such events. The most 
popular of these is in the shape of a 
side of a small clapboard house, about 
16 by 22 inches square, with a window 
cut out in front. The window, natur- 
ally, is equipped with a Lumite screen. 
Lettered on the roof of the little house 
are the words, ‘““LUMITE NEW PLASTIC 
WINDOW SCREEN.” The various selling 
points of the product are lettered on 
the clapboards beside the screen. Ex- 
amples: “Strong, resilient .. . no dents 
or bulge . . . Will not rust or corrode 
. . . Unaffected by fumes or salt air,” 
etc. Exhibited with this house is an 
enlarged, official U. S. Navy photo- 
graph showing the erection of tents 
in the South Pacific, and the use of 
Lumite screen cloth to make these 
shelters insect-proof. a sh liter- 
ature is also distributed from such 
exhibits. 

As a result of those exhibits, in- 
quiries from both the trade and from 
consumets are coming in daily. Even 
though it is necessary, in answering 
them, to explain that under a WPB 
ruling all present production of Lum- 
ite is allocated for overseas use, these 
inquiries are forming a backlog of 
leads which may well be turned into 
sales within the next two years. 

When Sales Manager Day settles 
down to the task of training a sales 
force, he will have assembled a neat 
set of procedures to pass on to the 
men. He will even be able to predict 
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the reaction to them, since they are 
already being tried out on the trade. 
As an example, there is the lead-pencil 
trick. It consists of poking the lead 
point of an ordinary wooden pencil 
through a tightly stretched length of 
Lumite. (Samples of the product are 
made up stretched tightly in painted 
wooden frames, about the size and 
shape of an old-fashioned school 
slate. ) 

The resiliency of Lumite is start- 
lingly demonstrated in the action 
of the screen, the filaments of which 
part to form a gaping hole, but which, 
with a flick of the fingers back and 
forth a couple of times, close up 
normally, so that the screen is again 
as good as new. If the sales manual 
which Mr. Day already has assembled 
for his own use is the prototype from 
which those for the use of the sales- 
men will be patterned, they will be 
well fortified in this regard. Samples 
of the screen cloth—attractive in its 
own right because of its fineness and 
flexibility—are attractively labeled with 
gteen-bordered cards. The house- 
shaped device with a window cut-out 
for the screen—this time in cardboard 
—is also being used. There are photo- 
graphs showing the production and 
applications of the product. Then 
there are reprints of publication adver- 
tisements and specimens of booklets 
and folders. Not in the portfolio, but 
already found to be an attention-getter, 
is a vial of Saran, in powder form— 
the plastic from which are extruded 
the filaments which are ultimately 
woven into the screen cloth. 


Promotion Is Educational 


The best all-round promotion piece 
thus far prepared for Lumite is a 4- 
fase folder with the title, ““Tested in 

ar . . .. Ready for Peace.” The cover 
shows a surgeon in his gown, oper- 
ating on someone behind an insect 
screen, the art work so handled that 
the observer is highly conscious of 
the screen; while the lower half, bear- 
ing the “Ready for Peace” caption, is 
in green monotone, and shows a 
couple, presumably on the porch of 
their home—the porch, naturally, be- 
ing a screened one. 

The inside of the folder has text 
and drawings showing what the prod- 
uct is, and its various characteristics. 
One section is captioned ‘‘Strong . . . 
Resilient,” and shows a dog poking 
at a screen door with his forepaws; 
the accompanying text explains that 
the tensile strength of the filament 
used in the product is as high as 
50,000 pounds per square inch. There 
is also reference to a test in which 
a one-pound metal ball was dropped 
from various heights upon Lumite and 
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“Perkins, how is it Miss Lyman, with no previous 
sales experience, is out-selling you ten to one?” 


* 


other kinds of conventional screens, 
with Lumite withstanding more than 
six times the impact that the others 
could stand without breaking. Another 
section of the leaflet shows a screened 
window, with the sun’s rays pouring 
in, and calls attention to Lumite’s 
capacity for admitting “more light’ 
(since light passes, to some extent, 
through the plastic itself). On the 
back page of the folder there is a 
table of the technical features and 
properties of Lumite—its specific 
gravity, thermal expansion, water 
absorption, etc.; and the widths, mesh, 
filament diameter, etc., in which it 
will be available. 

The advertisements which have been 
appearing in business papers during 
the past months follow pretty much of 
a pattern, with black and white illus- 
trations occupying the top half of each 
full page. In each instance the black 
and white screen treatment is used, the 
background being black, with the 
white screen superimposed over the 
background and the illustration. The 
headlines also appear on the upper 
half, in large white letters. The theme 
of each is usually a war application: 
“Screen Test—in the South Pacific 

. . against disease-carrying insects 
. . . damp, rust and corrosion”; “No 
Flies on Sam!"’ (double meaning, the 
old slang expression, and the truth, 
in that Sam is really protected against 


* 
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flies by screens while he is overseas); 
and ‘“Tested in Hell,” referring to the 
use of screens under battle conditions. 
In each advertisement there is a tabu- 
lation, headed ‘““Tested in War... 
Ready for Peace,” listing the good 
points of Lumite. Ferry-Hanly Co, 
New York City, is the advertising 
agency. 

Chicopee’s program for launching 
Lumite screen cloth upon post-war 
civilian markets is set forth here in 
detail, not because it is new or start: 
ling, but because it is the fruit of 
thought and careful study. Facing 4 
problem which confronts many anoth- 
er manufacturer—that of bringing out 
a new product, new not only to the 
trade, but of an entirely different 
nature from anything previously sold 
by the company—Chicopee has no 
been content to coast along while the 
going is good, but has put down 3 
firm foundation for its new Lumuite 
Division. Because of this foresight, 
there will be no transition period be 
tween the drying up of war volume 
and the beginning of a normal civilian 
sales program. Distribution will be 
assured; the trade and consumers W 
have been indoctrinated with informs 
tion that should make them receptive 
to the new kind of screen cloth, t 
nucleus of a sales force will have beet 
formed, and sales ammunition will b 
available for their use. 
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Gun crew officers, in helmets and flash 
gear, keep careful watch following an 
attack on their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. Officer at right 


is relaying observations by telephone. 


Tue telephone and radio on ships and planes 
have made a vast change in naval warfare. 


Our Navy has more of these things than any 
other navy in the world. The battleship Wis- 
consin alone has enough telephones to serve a 
city of 10,000. 


A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing branch of the Bell System. 


That helps to explain why we here at home 
are short of telephones and switchboards. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WINSTON-SALEM 
Leads North Carolina 


‘In Building... . 


Despite wartime re- 
strictions, Winston- 
|Salem continues to 
| build. Federal Reserve 
figures for last year 
show that Winston- 
Salem ranked FIRST in 
North Carolina in value 
_ of building and FIFTH 
| in the district . . . run- 
ning behind only Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, 
Richmond and Norfolk. 


Federal Reserve fig- 
| ures also show that 
Winston - Salem banks 
gained $55,000,000 in 
| resources in 1944 over 
743. 


| Surely Winston- 
|Salem is a “MUST” 
| market for all adver- 


tisers. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


WINSTON-SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


| National Representatives: 


| KELLY-SMITH’ COMPANY 
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| Can Management Sell Itself to 
Veterans When They Return? 


Off-the-beaten-track talks by speakers at annual New England Sales 
Management Conference stress new standards of measurement, in. 


cluding an application blank for the company to fill out for return. 
ing salesmen and a gauge for productive-jobs-ahead-of-last-year, 


UCH of the talk and plan- 
ning by sales management 
on how to remold the re- 


turning war veteran so that 
he will fit successfully into the post- 
war sales force is barking up the 
wrong tree, according to John M. 
Wilson, vice-president in charge of 
sales, the National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

“Instead of stressing the adjustment 
which these men must make,’ he em- 
phasized, ‘sales management should 
consider the adjustment which IT must 
make in ITs thinking and planning 
for THEM when they -return.” 


Company Credentials Fair 


Pointing out that there is a great 
deal of talk about salesmen returning 
from the war being required to fill 
out complicated application blanks, to 
take. aptitude tests, etc., he added: 
“Sales management also will be asked 
to fill out an application blank when 
the war is over because the salesmen 
we want to employ will study our cre- 
dentials, too.” 

Mr. Wilson gave his off-the-beaten- 
path views before some 700 sales 
executives from many parts of the 
country in an address at the 6th New 
England Sales Management Confer- 
ence sponsored last month by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

He amplified his ideas, saying: 
“During the past when interviewing 
an applicant, I have always been able 
to put him at ease by telling him that 
I was going to dismiss from my mind 
the interests of the company and de- 
cide whether it would be a good thing 
for him to come into our business. 
For, if it were a good thing for him 
to come into our business it would 
be automatically a good thing for our 
company to have him. I reminded him 
that when a man invests his efforts in 
any business he is making one of the 
largest investments that he will ever 
make. 

“The other day our president, Mr. 
S. C. Allyn, said that he had just re- 
turned from our employment depart- 
ment where an applicant was filling 
out an application blank. He said that 


the idea occurred to him that our com. 

any should fill out an application 
Bian, too—to tell the prospective 
employe what it has to offer him, not 
only for the present but for the future, 
The idea intrigued me and I asked 
him by what standard he would judge 
a company. Without hesitation he te. 
plied that he would apply five tests, 
I was so much impressed by his yard- 
stick of appraisal that I made a record 
of them. These five tests are: 

“1. Popularity of products. 

“2. Attitude of management to te- 
search and engineering. 

“3. Employe, stockholder, custom. 
er and public relations. 

“4. Conservative financial policies. 

“5. Ability to increase earning pow- 
er over a period of years relative to 
capital invested.” 

Mr. Wilson spoke at considerable 
length on returning service men. “Our 
company,” he stated, “has almost four 
thousand former employes in_ the 
armed forces. It will be the policy of 
our company to reemploy every return- 
ing veteran. These men have served 
our country and have made a tremen- 
dous sacrifice and are entitled to every 
consideration which we can give them. 


Service Men Adjust Easily 


“I agree that this subject is out 
number one personnel problem. How- 
ever, I do not share the anxiety of 
many others on the subject. There have 
been many talks at various post-waf 
planning meetings held throughout the 
country on the subject of the adjust: 
ment which the men from the armed 
forces will have to make when they 
return to civilian life. . . . If the serv 
ice men hear often enough about these 
anxieties, they will be building up 
psychological difficulties for them- 
selves. 

“Correspondence is carried on with 
all of our former employes in the serv- 
ice and letters from them indicate that 
their greatest worry is what the attr 
tude of management will be when they 
return, ready to resume their formet 
jobs. 

“Our company made a survey of 
113 of the ex-service men who have 
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CONGRATULATIO§S TO H. J. HEINZ, TO MAXON, INC., 
AND TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS EVERYWHERE 


For a trade paper campaign revealing its studies of 


s continuity and frequency of insertion (or the lack of 

n- it) by leading advertisers, the Oklahoman and Times 

" received the Annual Advertising Award plaque back 
in 1939. At that time this award was extremely im- 

ir. portant to us. Today, that importance has been dwarfed 
by the recognition of this pioneer research of ours as 

m- the H. J. Heinz company announces its advertising 

policy, based on its own experiments. 

hot Briefly, we advocated . . . and the Heinz experi- 

ve ments indicate: 

1ge 

re- 

sts, 

rd- 


To employ America’s greatest 
sales medium profitably, 


Use leading newspapers 


In important markets 


With dominant space 
Weekly or oftener 


In 13 week cycles 


To H. J. Heinz and to Maxon, Inc., our congratula- 
tions. May your leadership point the way to other 
advertisers and to publishers, for the employment of 
newspapers on a sound, substantial and sales-producing 
basis. 


the daily oklahoman 
oklahoma city times 


NOW MORE THAN 


$n 
| 260,000 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.. THE FARMER-STOCKMAN—WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY eT 


KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS—KLZ, DENVER (UNDER AFFILIATED \MtANAGEMENT) GREATER OKLAHOMA 1 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. J Pat CITY 
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returned to pele former jobs. This 
Survey was made by two rate quali- 
fied investigators and po oie 
that only three individuals were dis- 
satisfied with their own efforts to ad- 
just themselves to their former respon- 
sibilities. As a matter of fact, most of 
them had had compensating experi- 
ences which added to their previous 
qualifications, Furthermore, they had 
all returned with an eagerness to make 
up for lost time and endeavored to 
crowd out the — memories of 
their experience by losing themselves 
in their work.” 


Mr. Wilson made it clear that he is 


not op to aptitude tests as such, 
articularly for new applicants. In fact 
fe said: ““We have experimented with 
aptitude testing and are convinced that 
it is the first intelligent approach to the 
scientific interrogation of applicants.” 
“Advertising, to articulate the ideas 
that finally become urgent wants and 
purchases” will be just as necessary 
after the war “whether production is to 
be turned out under the guns of Gov- 
ernment, or by the free will of Yankee 
producers,” Paul M. Hollister, vice- 
president, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


LAWRENCE, 
(CAPITAL OF 


RIF FITH CO 


Jawrence- DOLLARS 


SSS 


ARE WAITING FOR 
AGGRESSIVE MERCHANDISERS 


Lawrence, leading city in Massachusetts in manufacturing payroll per 
1000 population, is consistently an outstanding market. The higher 
wage scale means more money in circulation, greater purchasing power 
for your product! The Lawrence EAGLE-TRIBUNE . . . the only daily 
devoted exclusively to the Greater Lawrence area . . . is read in 9 out 
of every 10 homes (ABC City Zone population 124,849). 


Lawrence, capital of the worsted textile industry in America, 
has no reconversion problem . . 
no loss of buying power. It’s a stable market now 
be an even better one after victory. 


The EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WORSTED TEXTILE 


ATION A lL REPRE 


. no shifting population . . . 
... it will 


INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
SENTATIVES 


tem, told the conference audience. 

“Advertising,” he added, “has 
proved through its wartime service 
that it can clearly explain to the Amer. 
ican people what has to be done to win 
the war. This is perhaps advertising’s 
greatest industrial and professional dis- 
covery, and certainly its most promis- 
ing post-war asset. If advertising can 
sell the ways and means of supporting 
our armies it can certainly make clear 
and urgent the continuing duty of 
every citizen to the whole economy, 
his proper share of it and his joy in 
it.” 

Mr. Hollister proposed new stand- 
ards of measurement for business— 
“not to displace the classic, but to 
clarify them.” He added: 


Advertising’s Field Vast 


“It is customary for business w 
measure its progress by units-ahead-of- 
last-year, modified by dollars-ahead-of- 
last-year. Business is pretty well en- 
slaved by this tradition. I think two 
new measures might well be (1) pro- 
ductive - jobs - ahead - of - last - year 
modified by (2) units - per - job - pro- 
duced-ahead-of-last-year. The sooner 
the last-named measures are adopted 
as management philosophy, the higher 
profitable production is certain to go, 
and the more surely what we loosely 
call ‘general business’ will be main- 
tained on a healthy level. 

“T'd like to see an advertising agency 
measure itself not only by its dollar 
volume (gross), a figure rarely con- 
fided except to Mr. Morgenthau, but 
by client-jobs. I'd like to see an award 
bestowed for an advertising suggestion 
to a manufacturer which resulted in a 
new distribution scheme—a scheme 
which employed more people for the 
wider distribution of more units for a 
lower unit-cost. Such an award is more 
impressive than the neat turn-of-phrase 
of a copywriter. 

“I'd like to see advertising research 
produce a study which would lead, let 
us say, directly to the opening of the 
tropical girdle of the world to a dis- 
tribution of the deep freezer, the air 
conditioner, and the new army antt- 
insect spray.” 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. de- 
clared that the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn., of 
which he is manager, has concluded 
that “it is more important to train the 
sales manager than the salesman.” He 
added that the bureau has been con- 
ducting schools for sales managefs 
(particularly branch and division man- 
agers) for the past two years with in- 
creasing success.* 


*See ‘The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau: What It Is, How It Operates, 
SM, November 15, 1944. 
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Mr. Holcombe also pointed out that 
the bureau, which has focused a great 
deal of attention on aptitude tests for 
salesmen for years, is now working on 
an aptitude test for sales managers 
and expects to perfect it in about a 
yeat. He said he hoped this would go 
a long way toward eliminating the 
ractice of picking the star salesman 
to succeed the sales manager when the 
jatter dies. “Almost invariably,” he 
asserted, “when the leading salesman 
gets the job of sales manager the 
troubles begin.” 

That production and selling must 
be properly balanced in the post-war 
period, so that one will not outstrip 
the other, was emphasized by J. N. 
Bauman, vice-president, White Motor 
Co.; Burton Bigelow, president, Bur- 
ton Bigelow Organization; Cy Norton, 
manager of sales promotion, Strath- 
more Paper Co.; Dr. Wilford White, 
acting chief, Division of Small Busi- 
ness, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and others. 


Benge Announces Second 


Sales Personnel Clinic 


HE success, last August, of Benge 

Associates’ Sales Personnel Clinic 
wrote the ticket for their forthcoming 
clinic which is scheduled for the week 
beginning March 17 at Sedgefield Inn, 
nears Greensboro, N. C. 

As the group attending necessarily 
must be limited to 24, reservations 
will be accepted in enrollment se- 
quence. 

This intensive one week's training 
for sales executives provides practical 
application from the material in 
Eugene J. Benge’s new book, “Man- 
power in Marketing.” 

The subjects up for discussion dur- 
ing the clinic are: 

The Sales Selection Problem 

The Selection Process 


A Case Study in Sales Selection 

Using Standardized Aptitude Tests 

Hand-Tailored Aptitude Tests 

Inducting the New Salesman 

Training Salesmen 

The Conference Training Method 

Reaching Salesmen in the Field 

Sales Compensation Quotas and Quota 
Setting 

Rating Sales Performance 

Measuring Individual Effort 

Contests 

Expense Allowances 

Supervising Salesmen 

Sales Control Methods 


Each person enrolled will receive 
an autographed copy of ‘Manpower 
in Marketing” plus: Lecture notes 
and gold lettered binder and copies 
of aptitude tests, rating sheets, control 
forms, Magazine articles, etc. 
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There’s only one way 


fo cover Tacoma-- 


fa sHiNGT 


= 


In Washington‘s 

2nd Market only 

one paper does 
the job. See how daily 
newspapers rank in their 
coverage of Tacoma- 
Pierce County. 


THE TACOMA 
NEWS TRIBUNE'S 
COVERAGE IS 


13% 


Second Tacoma ° 
Paper's Coverage 47 I , 


Seattle Morning ° 
Paper's Coverage 8 To 


Seattle Ist Evening 9 
Paper's Coverage 4 To 


WS, 


wD ARKE qT 


« = @ major railroad and 


shipping tenter! 


ji 


« 


4 


WESTERN terminal shops and marine: facil- 
ities of the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific railroads are 
located in Tacoma. Two other railroads also 
serve the city—Union Pacific and Great 
Northern. Motor freight service is furnished . 
by 53 lines, passenger bus service by 1]. In’ 
peace-time, over 40 steamship lines make 
Tacoma a regular port of call *% + + All this: 
means that Tacoma is the natural distribut- 
ing center for busy Southwest Washington. 
% % * Just one more reason why Tacoma- 
Pierce County is Washington’s Second Mar-- 
ket—a “must buy” on every newspaper: 
schedule! 
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ARTIME rationing and _ substi- 

tutions will make the shopper 
in the post-war era more value-con- 
scious than ever before. Will your 
package do its part to satisfy her 
exacting requirements? 


SHE WILL WANT TO SEE. She will 
want to make certain just what she 
is getting. . . what color, what size, 
what quality. With self-service be- 
coming more prevalent, she will de- 
pend on her eyes to provide this 
assurance. The product packaged in 
transparent Du Pont Cellophane will 
permit her to see what she buys. 


SHE WILL WANT PROTECTION. The 
post-war shopper will expect and 
demand products in their original 
quality —clean, sanitary, unimpaired 
by loss of freshness and flavor. The 
products packaged in moistureproof 
Du Pont Cellophane will appeal to 
her because she knows from experi- 
ence that Cellophane provides su- 
perior protection. 


YOU WILL WANT LOW PACKAGING 
COST. Because the post-war house- 
wife will want more for her shopping 
dollar, your product will have to be 
priced to appeal. This will mean 
lower distribution costs and will re- 
quire attention to packaging econ- 
omies. In Du Pont Cellophane you 
get the desirable combination of 
transparency plus protection at low 
cost. 

Back of every sparkling square 
inch of Du Pont Cellophane stands 
Du Pont research, constantly at 
work to develop and improve types 
of packaging film for greatest effi- 
ciency. 

Military demands now limit the 
civilian supply of Du Pont Cello- 
phane. We hope the day is not far 
off when again there will be enough 
Du Pont Cellophane to fill all your 
needs, 

E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER YHINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+«» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 
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Designing | 
to Sell 


> 
Cross-Country Kir: Compact and trim is this 
waterproof, oil-skin lined case that is being in- 
troduced by Primrose House, New York City. 
It contains six Chiffon beauty aids. Of genuine 
top-grain saddle leather, it is hand-turned and 
has a standard new zipper and a roomy pocket. 


New Sarety Spat: Ankle and foot protection 
against acids, alkalis, oils, solvents and greases 
is provided by a new spat recently developed by 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. It is 
made from a special coated fabric which gives 
the same protection as rubber, is easy to adjust. ; 


More Erricient VAcuuM CLEANER: Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, Syracuse, 
N. Y. introduces its new upright cleaner as one of the first of its 
products for post-war. The model shown here operates with a two-mile- 
a-minute vacuum power, It is the lightest the company has ever built 
and one of its chief features is a motor driven distribulator which is 
effective in the removal of smudge and grease and dirt from rugs. 


INTERNATIONAL’S Zero CHeEsT: One of the new freezers that Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, will produce and market in the post-war 
period. International will concentrate its attention, at least initially, on 
refrigeration for the farms because the company has built its present 
business on meeting farm equipment needs and because it is familiar with 
the farm market. This is a pre-production model of 10-cubic foot chest. 


CROSS a, 
EN 
TOBacco o 
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PacKAce Ties IN witH Propucr Name: R. F. Dance, 
manager, Wild Honey Tobacco Co., New York City, 
planned this colorful plaid package to tie in with the 
product name, Mac’s Scotch American Cross Blend. 
The background is of authentic Scotch plaid of red, 
green and yellow. The name is red on a yellow panel. 
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OF SIGNIFICANCE .....10 


AMERICA’S READING PUBLIC 


COLIN ALLEN 
ARTHUR Bugs BAER 
HENRY BOLTINOFF 
E. SIMMS CAMPBELL 
GEORGE DIXON 
E. V. DURLING 
MILT GROSS 
SYD HOFF 
LOUELLA O. PARSONS 
VIRGIL PARTCH 
BRUCE PATTERSON 
GARRETT PRICE 
GEORGE PRICE 
GARDNER REA 
IRVING ROIR 
DAMON RUNYON 
BARBARA SHERMUND 


OTTO SOGLOW 
... and others 


CuicaGo HERALD-AMERICAN 
MIULWAUKEE SENTINEL 
’ Los ANGELES EXAMINER 
SAN FrANcisCo EXAMINER 
SEATTLE Post-INTELLIGENCER 


Regularly Appear tn 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


w™ a passing parade of the best art and editorial talent 
available, PicrorIAL REVIEW sparkles with a variety in 


features of interest to the entire family. It provides amusement 
and enlightenment every week for the more than 5,000,000 
families who are readers of the great Hearst Sunday News- 
papers through which PicTorRIAL REviEW is distributed. 


The names of its regular contributors are names of signifi- 
cance to America’s reading public. 


What Millions Find in Each Issue 


Among some of the many features now appearing in 
PICTORIAL REVIEW are—big news events of the day, drama- 
tized in drawings by renowned artist-reporters ... entertaining 
articles by America’s best-known humorists, with pictures by 
top-notch illustrators...sophisticated humor by famous car- 
toonists...news of stage and screen, highlighting the glam- 
orous personalities of the theatre and the movies, by eminent 
drama critics and Hollywood's most noted commentators. 
The tremendous reader-interest aroused by such editorial 
content is providing advertisers with an effective medium to 
reach and influence millions of consumers in 9 of the nation’s 
rich, responsive sales areas. Through the pages of PicTORIAL 
REVIEW, with space in FULL Cotor or black-and-white, ad- 


vertisers can direct their message to one-third of the total U. S. 
sales potential as a single unit. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Represented Nationally by 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Herbert W. Beyea, Manager 
New YORK BALTIMORE BOSTON 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
LaRGO (FLA.) 
SEATTLE 


‘Milwaukee Sentinel represented individually by Paul Block & Associates 


—$ $ 


Ask the H. A. § Man ( HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE MAN ) for 
complete information regarding this GREAT NINE MARKET BUY 
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eneral Mills Creates Separate 
Jivision to Sell Post-War Appliances 


M’s much-discussed line of electric appliances will move through 


onventional trade channels, will carry the General Mills name. 


[anagement sees promising sales potential in dealers who are pros- 


ects for small appliances alone—a heretofore neglected market. 


BY ROSCOE E. 


IMHOFF 


Sales Manager, Home Appliance Division 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis 


N this article I shall discuss our 
thinking processes in connection 
with distribution problems in- 
volved in the introduction of a 
pew line of products. I shall also dis- 
uss our thinking in organizing dis- 


tribution machinery, an analysis of 
what we are doing in this direction 
and also problems afising from mov- 
ing merchandise from the manufac- 
turer's hands into the hands of the 
consumer, 

_Many may wonder why a company 
like General Mills, basically a milling 
and food products concern, is going 
into the manufacture and sale of 
household appliances. Actually, mak- 
ing mechanical goods is nothing new 
for us. For more than 15 years we have 
manufactured a large part of the 
special processing and packaging ma- 
chinery used in our own plants. Dur- 
ing that time a fine staff of engineers 
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and highly skilled production workers 
was built up. Early in. 1939 we began 
manufacture of naval ordnance. The 
Mechanical Division has expanded 
until now it employs 1,600 persons. 
It became obvious some time ago 


General Mills is engaged in 
testing the quality and per- 
formance of its new appli- 
ance products. Here the 
subject is an electric iron. 


No, the array of machine 
parts below does not look 
like good old Wheaties. 
But these new GM pro- 
ducts will be on the market 
as soon as plant facilities 
and materials are released. 


that if this organization is to be main- 
tained and continued into the post-war 
period it would be necessary to find 
new outlets for their abilities and skill. 
Naval ordnance production will cease 
at war's end and the production of 
special milling, processing and pack- 
aging machinery for our own plants 
will not require all the facilities of 
manufacture available. We were faced 
with a problem: How could we best 
utilize our plant and maintain its or- 
ganization as nearly as possible at the 
wartime level ? 


Many fields and products were ex- 
plored. After careful study it was de- 
cided that the production of certain 
small electrical appliances would be 
the most logical from a manufacturing 
and merchandising standpoint—par- 
ticularly appliances having to do with 
food preparation. The company’s wide 
interest and activity in food products 
and its background of experience in 
merchandising packaged foods had an 
important bearing on the decision. For 
nearly three years we have made a 
thorough study of appliance merchan- 
dising and marketing problems. 

We approached the distribution 
problem from this basic point of view: 
As a matter of company policy the 
appliance business was to be a decen- 
tralized, self-contained business enter- 
prise which must stand on its own, 
be successful and earn a profit. We 
would not enter the appliance busi- 
ness, as some thought, solely to provide 
premiums for the promotion of our 
food products. We would not build 
poorly constructed, low-price appli- 
ances. We would shy from any grandi- 
ose conceptions of revolutionizing the 
appliance business. 

Quite early in our planning we 
established another basic policy. This 


was a decision to bring the full force 
of the Betty Crocker trade name to be 
applied to the merchandising, promo- 
tional, and distribution program for 
the appliance business. It is the name 
which personifies and _personalizes 
General Mills’ Home Service Depart- 
ment, a name which 89% of all 
women in America know. 

For years the Nation’s homemakers 
have read the helpful household hints 
appearing over the Betty Crocker name 
in magazines and newspapers and have 
listened regularly to her radio broad- 
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| Dominant 


IN THE HOMES 
OF CHICAGO 


“In love of home, love of country has its 
rise.’’ Charles Dickens said it. 


Nowhere is the strength of the family and 
the home more evident than in Chicago, 
vital city of America’s great Midwest. 


In this great central market the Chicago 
Herald-American dominates in evening 
circulation because of its distinctive service 
to the family and the community. 
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HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


IN CHICAGO IN NEW YORK 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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THE HERALD-AMERICAN 
EVENING AND SUNDAY 


asts. A recent survey disclosed that 
54% of women connect the name of 
ae Crocker with General Mills, 
31% consider her to be the most help- 
ful home service personality extant. 
Last year she received 1,000,000 letters 
from American housewives seeking ad- 
vice and counsel. 
We know it’s the women of the 
country who buy and use home appli- 
ances. There is probably only one 
electrical appliance in the average 
home men are aware of longer than a 
week after its purchase—that’s the 
radio. 
| When it came to selection of a name 
for the new line we decided upon the 
corporate name of the company. We 
decided to call them exactly what they 
ate—General Mills Appliances. While 
this is as simple fo as old as the 
business of making and selling prod- 
ucts, it is new with General Mills. In 
our food products field we have 
Wheaties, Softasilk, Gold Medal, and 
the others, wherein the company name 
is all but eliminated from consumer 
advertising, promotion, and merchan- 
dising programs. 


Consumer Cost Important 


Our decision to call our projected 
new electric irons, mixers and the 
others still in the experimental stage 
General Mills Appliances stemmed 
from the fact that an institutional or 

general company advertising program 
has been the newest part of the com- 
pany’s advertising activity. In recent 
years about $1,500,000 has been spent 
in advertising featuring the name 

General Mills in prominent display. 
This part of the company’s advertising 

Bprogram will continue and increase. 
Thus it was decided to take full ad- 
vantage of the power, confidence and 
consumer recognition and acceptance 
of the name General Mills, sponsored, 
Bsupported, and promoted in every 
possible way by Betty Crocker. 

— With these basic questions decided, 
Bve had to plan methods of distribu- 
tion, thinking always in terms of the 
| lowest possible user cost. There is cur- 
tently a lot of talk about how dis- 
Bttibution costs should be reduced. But 
8% should all the other elements of 
| costs. All costs should be at a level 
BWhere the final retail price will be 
Btisfactory to the ultimate consumer, 
the user. There is no way to persuade 
consumers to buy goods if they don’t 
want them, and a price the user con- 
Siders high is an effective way to curb 
sale of any products. 

In approaching the problem of dis- 
ttibution, we considered these meth- 
ods: (1) direct selling to the’ con- 
Sumer with our own organization. 
(2) Direct selling to organizations 
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which in turn would sell direct to the 
consumer by house to house canvass- 
ing methods. (3) Manufacture only 
of private brand appliances and selling 
them only to a limited number of large 
volume retailers such as mail-order 
houses, chain stores and department 
store syndicates. (4) Direct sale to the 
retail trade. (5) Selling direct through 
the conventional and presently estab- 
lished channels of distributors and re- 
tailers. 

‘The house to house method was 
quickly eliminated when we perceived 
that the display value of the appli- 


ances themselves and the promotional 
value of Betty Crocker would be lost 
entirely. Some time ago in a consumer 
test we displayed finished plaster and 
wood madd of a certain kind of 
appliance. Three of the models repre- 
sented proposed new designs and three 
were copies of appliances which were 
on the pre-war market. We asked 

eople to indicate which they liked 
My, The biggest percentage of votes 
were for the pre-war designs which 
we know to have been best sellers. 
Less than 1% expressing a preference 
recognized the model as a copy of 
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A Newspaper 
EXTRA... 


NOWness 


We had to coin a word to say quickly that news- 


paper advertising has a maximum audience NOW 
... the first advertisement in a series is exposed to 


as great an audience as the last. 


Advertising in the Herald-American gets imme- 
diate and full exposure to Chicago’s largest evening 


newspaper audience. 


Chicago 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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an appliance which had been on the 
market for years. But they had seen 
it so many times in so many different 
places, that out of their sub-conscious 
mind came an impelling reaction to 
yote it best. 

We eliminated the method of direct 
selling on our part—that is, selling to 
organizations which in turn would sell 
direct to the consumer—for reasons 
too lengthy to discuss here. But it was 
interesting to note that before the war 
there was a rapid and substantial 
growth of companies buying both hard 
and soft goods for direct resale. One 
of these companies was, and still is, 
the biggest seller of the best seller— 
the Bible—of any company in the 
world. Another was the biggest seller 
of a nationally advertised brand of 
siverware. Two others were the big- 
gest sellers of popular, nationally ad- 
‘vertised brands of watches. 


Existing Facilities Viewed 


We found, however, that the cost 
of selling, making collections, carrying 
time-payment accounts, writing off 
credit losses is so high that there is 
required too wide a spread between 
the manufacturing cost and the retail 
ptice. It was our conclusion that either 
the retail price to the consumer must 
be abnormally high, or the manufac- 
turer is obliged to sell at a price too 
low to make a reasonable profit. 

After determining to employ the 
tried-and-proven channels of distrib- 
utor-retail outlets, we took a look 
around at the existing facilities. We 
found that back in 1941 when elec- 
trical appliances were still available in 
volume the flow through various types 
of outlets was as follows: independent 
dealers, 27%; electric utilities, 20.5%; 


‘‘No Burton Browne 
client has a 


competitor with 


better advertising” 


EXECUTIVES — $5,000-$15,000 CALIBER — 

rough our nationwide Service we negotiate 
ot the better positions with companies 
Possessing postwar futures. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures—will 
not conflict with WMC directives. Strict con- 

ence assured. Details on request. Jepson 

ecutive Personnel & Research Service, 618 
land Bank Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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GARY is yt4ed 
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Courtesy U.S. Steel Corp. 


Te principal product of Gary industry is basic 
steel. Our mills were among the first to convert for 
war. They will be among the first to convert for peace. 


The demand for steel for replace- 
ment, rebuilding and for new prod- 
ucts will be world-wide for many 
years after the war ends. Steady 
work at high wages is assured 
workers in this area. In this high 
spot in postwar prosperity 


THE GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE 


carY’s Only NEWSPAPER 


is your only absolute assurance of 
effective penetration for your ad- 
vertising. 


Population of trading area...... 200,000 plus 
gs eee 50,000 plus 
Pay Rolls Exceed ...... $120,000,000 yearly 


The average weekly wage is the 
highest in Indiana, and excepting 
Indianapolis, Gary has the largest 
number of income tax payers in 
this state. 


THE GARY POST - TRIBUNE, 
with its home delivered penetra- 
tion of more than 93% of the fam- 
ilies in our city zone, has one of 
the lowest PULLINE* 


America. 


rates in 


*PULLINE measures RE$ULT$ when you use THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


National Advertising Representatives 


BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e 


ATLANTA °¢ 


DALLAS # OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Sfere president not a buyer? 


Jee ws. Wnotheer / 


Every store President is a buyer — the biggest 
buyer of the whole lot of big buyers that make up 


the management team of every important depart- 
ment store. 

And what do they buy? They buy the wherewithal 
for new departments, including both equipment 
and merchandise. They buy lines, decide on 
branded vs. unbranded merchandise. They decide 


the policies that govern the buyers, that govern tha 


price and quality and manufacturer’s brand. And 
they buy — in other words approve the decision of 
all lesser executives. 


Your most important job is to sell the whole 
store team. The Department Store Economist is 
edited for this entife team — buyers, merchandise 


} 
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manager, display and advertising men, training 
directors, as well as the top executives. 


Advertisers who use DSE get their story before 
the whole team and thus lay the groundwork for 
full support and intensive co-operation.. 


100 EAST 

56th and Chestn 

Madison Street, C 
CLEVELAND 15, 
MASS. -WESTCOAS 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


My, Ltd., Garfield Building, 
y, Utd., Russ Building, 
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department stores, 17%; furniture 
stores, 12%; chain stores, 9.5%; hard- 
ware stores, 8%; jewelry stores, 1.440, 
and miscellaneous, 4.6%. 

We discovered these outlets were 
served by 3,200 distributors. And in 
studying the trend of growth and de- 
velopment of both wholesale and retail 
outlets, one thing became patent: As 
the need for more distribution facili- 
ties developed, additional facilities 
always became available. 

While the quantity of retail and 
wholesale outlets seems to have kept 

ace with the marketing needs of busi- 
ness, the quality has made something 
to be desired. There are a couple 
formulas from which marketing hasn’t 
been able to shake itself loose. I know 
of few distributors, even the most suc- 
cessful, who are able to sell more than 
2% of the established retail outlets 
in the territory he serves. The average 
is closer to 15%. 


New Division Functional 


The real difficulty is this: The foun- 
dation of an appliance distributor's 
business, we found, is his major lines, 
such as refrigerators, ranges, washing 
machines, etc. His franchise on the 
major lines is his most valuable asset 
and as a result the time and effort of 
his selling organization is directed at 
his major appliance dealers. The sales- 
men never get off the beaten path. 
They never spend time or effort to 
build up the retail outlets which are 
prospects for small appliances alone. 

The other formula which seems to 
hold is that 20% of the retail outlets 
for appliances do about 75 or 80% 
of the business. There always have 
been too many low-producing marginal 
retailers, and consequently a discourag- 
ingly high mortality rate and turnover 
has resulted. 

A study of territorial lines and field 
organization of the milling and food 
products part of General Mills quickly 
showed it had little in common with, 
and would not integrate well with, the 
appliance business. The milling and 
food products business is built around 
the milling centers and food packag- 
ing plants. There are 560,000 food 
products outlets whose sales and mer- 
chandising problems are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the 50,000 
appliance dealers who are selling 
comparatively high-priced, semi-luxury 
goods. Covering these radically differ- 
ent types of retail outlets present two 
entirely different problems. 

In setting up our new Appliance 
Division field Organization, we are do- 
ing a simple thing: We are establish- 
ine 14 district territories, each drawn 
Primarily from the standpoint of ease 
and economy of traveling. A district 
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manager will be in charge of each 
territory, and as need arises smaller 
districts will be created. Later, as the 
organization grows, we may super- 
impose divisional or regional super- 
visory, promotional and merchandising 
personnel, thus creating closer and 
more effective supervision of the sales 
effort and better and more effective 
utilization of the merchandising and 
promotional programs. 

There is one thing we shall not do: 
We shall not try to reduce our part of 
the distribution cost by hiring incom- 
petent personnel. We are going to look 


for the best man available for each 
job, furnish him with the best selling 
and promotional tools and pay him 
adequately for the business he pro- 
duces. 

Out of our plant will come an en- 
tirely new conception of portable 
electrical appliances and home-making 
aids. They will be made to meet ex- 
tremely critical test standards. They 
will contain new, proven operating 
principles based on sound engineering 
and on a practical knowledge of what 
Mrs. America wants. Everyone of them 
will be important, post-war. 


| 
| 
| 


| 122%! That’s the C.E.D.’s conservative calculation of South 
| Bend’s peace-time employment, as compared with 1940. It’s 
a resounding reply to the question of what will happen to one 


* Newspapers Get Immediate Action” j 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 


bustling war production center with the coming 0 peace! 


South Bend has great industries with hugh backlogs of orders 
for civilian goods, factories able to turn to production of cars 
and trucks and farm machinery, appliances for the home and 
many other products for which millions are waiting. And, 
South Bend has stable population with tremendous buying 
power put away in War Bonds. South Bend, you know, has 
repeatedly established national records for War Bond buying, 
going over its quota in every campaign. 

It makes a pretty nice peace-time picture, doesn’t it? This in- 
viting market can be reached only through The South Bend 
Tribune, the only daily paper in St. Joseph County. The cir- 
culation is more than 82,000—the largest between Indiana- 
polis and Grand Rapids. 


Lune 
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_ ATF Trains Salesmen to Act as 


Business Counselors to Buyers 


“Help the prospect to analyze his needs . . . find his problems and 


give him constructive aid in solving them. Then sales will follow.” 


That’s ATF’s salesmanship philosophy. How they’re going about 


orienting their men to this point of view is told in this article. 


BY ROBERT B. HUDDLESTON 


Advertising Manager 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


RGANIZED sales training in 
the past has taught salesmen 
to know their lines thor- 
oughly. But it has not taught 

them enough about the buyer’s business 


to advise him impartially. That usually 
requires an analysis of the buyer's 
own business and, incomprehensible 
as it may seem, many buyers do not 
know how to analyze their own busi- 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
PARTY 


w (SAMPLE BALLOT) a 


NEGATIVE 
PARTY 


DX) 00 1 KNOW MY LINE? 


ja my koowledge of what | am selling adequate so I can make my 
sales talk convincing? 


CA 1s MY ENERGY HIGH? 


Com I work just as hard at the end of the dey as 1 can at the be- 
@nnng- -and think just as effectively? 


DA oo 1 PLAN My TIME? 


Deo I start each day knowing whom I am going to see that day and 
when: do I start work on time, morning and afternoon? 


CAM 1 ENTHUSuASTIC? 


De I thoroughly believe what I say in my presentations and ac- 
tually foel the buyer will benefit by buying? 


pas IS MY PROSPECTING ACTIVITY PLANNED? 


Do | have a logical plan for finding new buyers, and de 1 follow 
t > tervals or on a schedule? 


hat olan at regular in’ 
vA DO | TAKE FAIR CRITICISM? 
Cao | ke constructive criticism no matter who gives it and profit 
y it? Do If analyze all criticiun? 


TS ARE MY RECORDS INTELLIGENT? 


Do my records make available to me any information * shwuld hap- 
© need about peopie on whom I call? 


DAL 1s MY PERSONAL APPEARANCE 6000? 


3 my Persona! appearance such that it attracts attention neither by 
being too perfect or imperfect? 


DX am 1 AgoREssive? 


De I alw 


" + in every interview to giv ‘he buyer a 
chance to buy’ 


TAL 00 1 USE A PRE-APPROAGH? 


Wherever and whenever posuble, do I try to learn in advance all I 
can about the call I am to make? 


DX AM | REASONABLY PERSISTENT? 


Do I stay with a buyer as Jong as there is « chance of selling him 
and never take the first “no” as fini)? 


TA bo | HAVE TRADE KNOWLEDGE? 


Do I know enough about the business of people an whom I call to 
understand the problems? 


(po 1 ANALYZE EACH INTERVIEW? 


De I think over each interview I have 


TA. can | HANDLE COMPETITION? 


ing my proposition better ail the tune? 


DX. bo | HAVE AN. EFFECTIVE. CLOSE? 


Do 1 have several effective closing methods and arguments so that 


when one falls, 1 can use another? 


good or bad, to see what I 


Do | know competition, and am | fai in talking about it while prov- 


or L] DO QUESTIONS STUMP ME? 


Do I find that there are occasional intelligent and reasonable que 
tians about my product thet I can’t answer well? 


or L_] DO} SLOW DOWN LATE IN THE DAY? 


De I frequently find myself so tired efter three in the afternoon 
that I decide to “knock off” or “work in the office”? 


or L_] DO | BACK-TRACK IN MY CALLS? 


Do I start each day making whatever calis come to mied only to 
find myself back-tracking in my tcaveling? . 


or L_] IS MY PRESENTATION MECHANICAL? 


ts my sales talk unsathusiastic and flat so that the buyer gets the 
impression I don't believe half of what I say? 


or L_] DO | RUN OUT OF PROSPECTS? 


Do I find chat I am not calling on new people or that i frequently =~ 
> 


have ne place to go to try to make a sale? 


or L_] DO | FEEL MY WAY IS BEST? 


Am I so certain that my way of doing things is best that I will 
not listen to any suggestions for changing? 


or (_] DO 1 SOMETIMES FORGET A CALL? 


Am I ever inabie to fied information that I know I have obtained: 
do I ever forget « vital call? , 


or L_] DO | NEGLECT MY APPEARANCE? 


Do ! put ot my clothes without even s glance to see whether they 
are presentale or not? 


or L] DO | FORGET TO ASK FOR BUSINESS? 


Do I get away from an interview and «member that | never once 
asked the buyer for business 


or L] DO | CALL “COLD”? 


Do I walk in on prospects without having exhausted every reasou- 
able means of finding out all an about them beforehand? 


or L_] DO} QUIT AFTER FIRST “NO”? 


Do I pick up my hat and get out the first time a prospect says “no” 
of even implies he won't buy” ‘ 


or L_] DO 1 MAKE WRONG PROPOSALS? 


Do I ever find that I have been on the “wrong track” and have pro- 
posed something not in line with the buyer's 2 


or L_] DO | IMMEDIATELY FORGET INTERVIEWS? 


No matter how the interview turns out, do I fail to profit by it 
when I go to the next interview? 


or L] 00 | RUN DOWN COMPETITORS? 


Do I have a hard time selling against competition and sometimes 
fall back on saying what a poor outfit s competitor is? 


or L_] DO 1 HAVE TROUBLE CLOSING? 


Do I find it vomparatively easy to get an interview and an attentive 
listener but fal! down in closing? 


For his private information alone, this indicates to a salesman how he measures up. 
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ness properly. That’s a job the sales. 
man of the future will have to 
shoulder in large part. In other words, 
he'll have to become a business man, 

Early this year we at American 
Type Founders came to the conclusion 
that the time was ripe to do something 
about this situation in our industry, 
We carefully made plans to turn our 
salesmen progressively into business 
men, capable of helping a customer 
decide whether, what, when, and how 
he should buy. And the plan is bear. 
ing fruit. 

In April, 1944, we set the pace with 
a booklet, “How to Plan Now for 
Tomorrow’s Printing,” following this 
with an “Analysis Kit for Printers,” 
Both were designed to show printers 
how to analyze their own markets and 
facilities, and what to do to meet the 
requirements revealed. We also pre- 
pared for our customers the forms 
whereby they could help their cus- 
tomers plan for their post-war printing 
now. (See SM, June 1, 1944.) 

Meetings were held with the sales 
staffs of our 23 branch offices, at which 
the plan was explained to them. We 
demonstrated how it should be pre- 
sented to individual printers and to 
graphic arts organizations. The sales- 
men were tactfully urged not to sell 
in the usual manner, but to concen- 
trate on helping the printer analyze 
and study his needs. It was felt that 
this approach would tend to orient 
the salesman’s thinking on the buying 
problem of the customer, and would 
inevitably lead to purchases, rather 
than sales, where warranted by facts. 


Plan for Future Emphasized 


We then prepared a series of busi- 
ness paper advertisements on the cen- 
tral theme, ‘“To help a business man 
make a business decision.” This was 
the headline of the first advertisement 
and a running head on all those fol- 
lowing, although not a word in the 
first four advertisements made any 
reference to “buy now.” The em- 
phasis was on planning for future 
purchases on the basis ot present facts. 
To ascertain these facts, we suggested 
that the printer first contact his cus 
tomers, then his prospects, and finally, 
analyze his own equipment and his 
past work in the light of what he 
learned about his future needs. 

These advertisements had a two 
fold purpose: a timely appeal to out 
customers; to help raise our salesmen s 
sights. “To pave the way with out 
salesmen, the president of our com 
pany sent a brief message to them, 
not as salesmen, but as business met. 

The four business paper advertise 
ments were then made up into a fold- 
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“The machine tool field has been appropriately described WENDELL E. WHIPP 


as the hub of American industry because every significant President 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co, 


development of business and industry has a direct bearing 
on our production. Obviously, such news is vital to us. The 
Wall Street Journal gives me this information accurately — 
completely—and daily. From personal experience with 


Journal reporters | am constantly amazed at their versatility 


and thoroughness!” 


*Like most important business news, this story appeared first in The Wall 
Street Journal. That’s why this national daily is ‘‘must’’ reading for busi- The ONLY National Business Dail 
ness men who need to be fully, accurately and quickly informed. And J 


that’s what provides such an unusually responsive audience for advertisers. ? Published simultaneously on both coasts 
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er, the first page of which frankly 
stated the purpose of the campaign 
and quoted from the president's mes- 
sage. The folder explained how the 
series tied in with the “Plan Now” 
material distributed to customers, and 
reiterated that ‘Sales pressure is ab- 
sent . . . emotion is out. All the 
emphasis is on practical commonsense 
business judgment. These advertise- 
ments are designed to get you face- 
to-face with your customer as a busi- 
ness advisor dealing solely with eco- 
nomic facts.”” It closed with the warn- 
ing: ‘See that you measure up!” 


Another attack was in the form of 
four personal letters from the sales 
manager of American Type Founders 
to the individual salesmen, repeating 
in a crisp but friendly way some phase 
of a salesman’s work which could be 
done better from the larger viewpoint 
of a’business man, rather than that 
of the traditional salesman. 

About the same time a short article 
on the need of printers to become busi- 
ness men as well as craftsmen ap- 
peared in several business publications 
over our president’s name. Thus the 
business man theme was repeated. 


TO SEE THE HOUSTON OF TOMORROW... 
LOOK AT HOUSTON TODAY! 


“Thins = or pene 


All authorities agree that America’s foreign 
trade and ocean-borne commerce will be 
far greater after the war than in the pre- 
war years. In this respect Houston is in an 
enviable position as a great industrial cen- 
ter and as a great port also. 

Houston is one of America’s largest 
ports. (In 1941, when last official figures 
were released, cargo tonnage of the port of 
Houston was third largest in the country.) 
After the war, Houston’s world-wide com- 
merce will be restored . . . and will be 
greater than ever. 

Houston is also one of the nation’s lead- 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
ee. in The Chronicle 


ing shipbuilding centers, with two gigantic 
shipyards built since our entry into the 
war. The building and maintenance of 
ships will continue as an important post- 
war industry. 

Maritime Houston is a valuable asset to 
the industrial Southwest and an important 
factor in the growth of metropolitan Hous- 
ton, the South’s largest and richest market. 
Ocean-borne commerce, however, is. only 
one of the many important industries 
which will assure Houston’s growth and 
continued dominance as the industrial and 
maritime metropolis of the Gulf Southwest. 


THE HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


Finally, just betore the national 
election, a large ‘sample ballot’ was 
mailed to each salesman. On one side, 
under ‘Constructive Party,” a check-list 
of desirable qualities in a salesman 
appeared, with boxes for! checking if 
the man felt he measured up to them, 
The other side, headed “Negative 
Party,” listed the undesirable qualities 
of a salesman. Each man cOuld mark 
his ballot for his own benefit; we 
didn’t ask him to send it in. But we 
were sure he would get the point. 

This program is not by any means 
ended; in fact, it is just beginning. 
More business paper advertisements 
are in preparation. More ways of 
broadening the salesmen’s thinking are 
being developed. Personal contacts 
with the salesmen by the sales man- 
ager and his departmental heads are 
being arranged. Training men to a 
new method of thinking cannot be 
done overnight. 


Customer Analysis Helpful 


However, we are encouraged by the 
results. Salesmen who once thought 
it was enough to be able to answer 
promptly any question on the me- 
chanical and competitive features of 
our products are now developing an 
interest in sizing up the customer's 
market, to find out whether he needs 
any new equipment, and what kind; 
whether he can keep more presses 
running profitably; what kinds of work 
he can handle best with his equipment. 

Often the salesman finds that what 
the buyer says he wants is not at all 
what an analysis of his business shows 
that he needs. In one western city 
there is a certain large business. Its 
competitors in other parts of the coun- 
try were pushing a particular kind of 
goods. One of our business-man sales- 
men figured that this local concern 
ought to be doing the same thing, and 
could use a large amount of printing 
for the purpose. Yet no local print- 
er, not even the one who did com- 
mercial work for the company, was 
doing any of its profitable advertising 
printing. It was being bought out 
of town because no local printer 
realized it existed or knew how to go 
after it. The analysis and self-help 
our salesman was able to give his local 
customers enabled them to compete 
for their fair share of this business. 

If we can help our industry find 
and develop its own market . . . if we 
can help lift our salesmen’s thinking 
high enough to include the buyers 
problems as well as their own . . - 
if we can teach them how “to help a 
business man make a business de- 
cision,” we feel we shall be amply 
repaid for our efforts. 
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“The airplane already has 
started an interchange of 
goods, services and mon- 
ies between regions hith- 
erto inaccessible. It can 
revolutionize commerce 
worldwide, and be re- 
flected in the U.S. with 
greater employment.” 


T. E. BRANIFF 
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IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


39,000,000 people keep the wheels 


of U.S. wartime industry turning. Expanded 
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air transportation will help maintain this 
level of employment after the war by stimulating new 
commerce at home and abroad. 

To this end, Braniff Airways, Inc., and 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A., propose a system of coordinated air 
service for our hemisphere. The routes planned | 
will develop trade between the Americas, 


stimulate production and distribution, and assist 
: 4 in maintaining the full employment 

BRAN ree : that will benefit us all. 

AIRWAYS 
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Industrial packings sell at sealing- 
prices, obviously. 


“What a Difference a Dame Makes,” 
sang the client who insisted on a pretty 
girl somewhere in every advertisement 
advertising anything anywhere, accord- 
ing to Jim Gallagher. 

. 


Belated thanks to Paul Weiner, 
s. m. of New York’s Puro Feather & 
Down Corp., for the ingenious “Play 
Kit” and handsome leather wallet he 
sent at Christmas-time. 

* 


In an item sent in by Jack Lutz, 


we mentioned a subway-accident in 
which the cars “passed over her body, 


but did not injure her early this morn- - 


ing.” A Mr. Popplewell, of U. S. 
Rubber, writes to ask: ““Where is this 
part located ?” 

+ 

Some Cloister type and Garamond 

Were teamed-up. (Nicely, too.) 

The printer pied the form, alas, 

And had a Cloister stew. 

Out in Valley Stream, N. Y., where 
he comes from, a person who shows 
unusual luck or genius with the culti- 
vation of plants and vegetables, says 
Ray Babcock, is said to have “green 
fingers."” He suggests that the WMC 
ask for the release of the lovely ladies 
in the Automat’s change-booths to 
head-up local Victory Garden projects. 
They, too, have green fingers . . . from 
handling coins. 

I see what you mean, Tessie; the 
casualty companies have an accident to 
grind. 

Our local 4-pager advertises ‘‘Stollen 
Coffee Cakes, 35c."" They should go 
good with a snort poured from a 
pinch-bottle. 

Hal Speckman, of McCandlish 
Litho, writes: “Dear Harry: As our 
GI Joes march up and down France, 
and to and fro in it, will they, as we 
did in the long ago, develop Gothic 
Arches?”” Could be, Hal. And, if 
onion soup is still the dish it was the 
last time I saw Paris, our GI’s may 
develop Gallic Breath. 

e 


Add Popplewell: I referred the an- 
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atomy-query to Jack Lutz, who writes: 
“Dear Harry: I looked through all the 
recognized books on female anatomy 
and gynecology, but to no avail. It’s 
a changing world—a woman's world.” 

I could have sworn I had written: 
“He was graduated summa cum lause,” 
but a search of the files failed to re- 
veal it. Oh, well; maybe it was just 
another /ause pun. 

Aside to Major Bill Jenkins, of 
William Jenkins Advertising: Thanks 
for that long-handled clothes-brush. 
It’s just the smart touch my cubicle 
needs at the shop. 

Poison gas is ‘‘barbarous,’”’ but 
flame-throwers are okay. I don’t get it. 


e 

“What should be done with Ger- 
many and Japan?” asks a symposium 
in Look. You'd better defeat them 
first, says this cynic who believes with 
the commander-in-chief in putting 
first things first. 

As a Borden stockholder, may I 
say that Elsie, the cow, and Elmer, 
the bull, leave me very cold? I think 
they have shot their bolt. 

Why, as the story goes, would a 
Jap who is 28 years old like to jump 
from that to age 30? Because Japanese 
no like B-29. : 

The little man who's always there: 
The studio pianist, waiting for tech- 
nical trouble, when he has his brief 
moment filling in until the program 
picks up again. 

Refrigeration-item: Below 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, you have refrigera- 
tion. Above 50 degrees, you have in- 
cubation . . . temperatures in which 
germs multiply. Keep a thermometer 
in your ice-box. 

What do you think the citizens want 
most from rural electrification? I have 
it on excellent authority that it isn’t 
refrigerators or washing-machines or 
electric toasters, but indoor privies 
. . . with electricity to man the pumps. 

* 

Incidentally, after experience with 

the freezing-unit of our G. E. tefriger- 


ator, bought just before Pearl Harbor 
the first big purchase our family wil] 
make post-war is a deep-freeze unit. 
The Missus says it simplifies house. 
keeping more than a mere man cap 
know. 


Wonder if the Stark Nurseries wil] 
ever work-out a skinless apple to he 
know as the “Stark Naked’’ ? 


Nit—"Like the South?’ 
Wit—"Solid, Jackson!” 
o 


And to genial Jim Shirreffs, presi. 
dent of the West Coast’s S&M Lamp 
Company, hearty thanks for that box 
of California dates. When it can be 
managed, I'd like all my date-lines to 
read “California.” 


The afternoon mail brings another 
note from Hal Speckman, to-wit: “I 
suppose that if Mr. Churchill were an 
American politician, the opposition 
would refer to him as Winnie, the 
Pugh.” 

* 

Orville Read writes to ask if the 
following is too elementary for our 
sophisticated readers. (Who, us?) ... 


CoPYWRITERS’ MOTHER GOOSE 


One, two— 
It's “whom,” not “who.” 


Three, four— 
Mixed metaphor. 


Five, six— 
A sentence to fix. 


Seven, eight— 
It won't conjugate. 


Nine, ten— 
Write it again. 
. 

Add similes: “‘As cold as the so- 
called train-floor in the average rail- 
way-station.” 

2 


Jack Lutz says Eisenhower is 4 
swell general, but it takes MacArthur 
to bring them to their Japanese. 


In the men’s room at the end of a 
Pennsy coach, I found this neatly 
printed card: “Please consider yout 
fellow passengers. Treat these premises 
as you would your home.” A thought- 
ful patron had added this p.s. in blue 
crayon: “We aim to please. You aim, 
too, please!” 

Personally, I shall string along with 
Mr. Churchill for awhile. Why fight 
Fascism, only to replace it with Com- 
munism? The difference is merely 10 
the labels, I say. 

.—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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SHOWMANSHIP IN SALESMANSHIP: Model stores 
like this one, developed by Admiral, are being 
shipped to distributor-dealer meetings and to 
power companies, to convince them that appli- 
ance stores after the war will have to be more 
attractive to do a better selling job. The electric 
range and refrigerator below typify the first 
post-war models now being planned by Admiral. 
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Admiral Sets Its Sights 
On a $38,000,000 
Post-War Market 


Depression-born with no silver spoons in its mouth, Admiral has 
grown by leaps and bounds into a big business. Now engaged in war 


work, the company is aggressively advertising to build demand for 


s0- 
rail- 


is a 
thur § its post-war radios, record changers, refrigerators, electric ranges. also depression-smitten, began to make 
up the order in an alley garage. 

. . , In a somewhat unmodest manner 
is Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with this group, mostly radio hams up to 
eatly about that time, called their outfit the 
your L , H - D. B AK ER Continental Radio & Television Co. 
nises Vice P resident, Appliance Division This same organization, now operating 
ight- Admiral Corp. as the Admiral Corp., billed out busi- 
blue Chicago ness during the first eleven months of 
aim, 1944 totaling approximately $41,000,- 

ET a good grip on your chair, way to save trainfare, and getting an 000. Mostly this was for radio and 
reader, for you are about to order for 250 peewee-size radio re- othe: electronic devices and secret 

with be told the kind of story they _—ceivers to be retailed for $9.95 and equipment for Uncle Sam. 
fight _ tell us never happens any $14.95. The deal was cash on delivery, The salesman who started it all is 
a More in these modern times. which at the moment was 2 matter Ross D. Siragusa, now president of 
ly in It all started just ten years ago when _—of_ necessity. Admiral. It is the same Admiral Corp. 
y he Depression was as you remember With the order in his pocket the that one February ago bought out 
it. It begins with a salesman hopping salesman returned to Chicago and,  Stewart-Warner’s refrigerator, home 
PSON of a bus in Pittsburgh, riding that with the help of some out-of-luck pals, freezer and range business. Mr. Sira- 
ENT @ Fepruary 1, 1945 | [67] 


Post pages start the urge... 
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#6 in that industry. 
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WILLIAM TEL 
COULD DO IT 
-e.and so can you! 


Hitting a target squarely . . . scrupulously 
avoiding everything else . . . is the estab- 
lished practice of advertisers in HAIRE 
specialized trade magazines. 


For a HAIRE publication never deviates 
from its course. Each goes to one market 

. concentrates on that market —and 
that market alone. And so does every 
ad in a HAIRE specialized publication. 


gusa, it your interest is whetted, is still 
in his thirties. 

“We are well along with our plans 
for reconversion,” L. H. D. Baker, 
vice-president of Admiral tells SM. 
“We look for a civilian volume of 
about $40,000,000 during the first 
year after peace comes. We are all set 
to produce our first units within a few 
weeks after the Government gives the 
word. All we want is the starting 

un. 

Admiral, to let the world know that 
it is on its toes, started a heavy adver- 
tising program telling about its post- 
war products last June. This program 
is 100% selling. Reason: “We thought 
the public was ready to hear about 
what it will get after the war.” 

The company’s production facilities, 
stated roughly, will be: 

10,000 radios a day as compared 
with peak output of 5,500 per day 
pre-war. 

6,000 record changers a day com- 
aig to 1,500, about 40% scheduled 
or other prominent manufacturers. 

1,000 refrigerators a day compared 
with Stewart-Warner’s production of 
500 a day. 

50,000 electric ranges per year. 


Features on the Way 


That first radio, sold for $9.95 and 
$14.95, cash on the barrelhead, has 
gone through an amazing meta- 
morphosis. Envisioned is a deluxe set 
which will contain all of the following 
features and will retail for somewhere 
around $625 to $1000: 

. Television 

A. M. Radio 

F. M. Radio 

Short Wave 
Slide-A-Way phonograph 
Automatic record changer 
Home recording 
Automatic tuning 

. Record Storage 

. Public Address 

When Admiral took over by straight 
purchase the Stewart-Warner Appli- 
ance Division it acquired the trade 
name, Dual-Temp, the experience of 
years of engineering, and an advanced 
type of refrigerator. Dual-Temp, 
among other things, eliminates the 
need of de-icing by sinking the coils 
in the walls of the refrigerator. This 
also increases storage space. Added, 
too, is a home freezer unit with a 
capacity of two bushels. If this does 
not give you sufficient frozen storage, 
Admiral will sell you a separate home 
freezer in various sizes from six cubic 
feet up. 

To condition the public for accept- 
ance of the Admiral line, the advertis- 
ing program, started last June and 
continuing through 1945, calls for 
large advertisements in national maga- 
zines as follows: Collier's, Liberty, 


SSN AVAYN 
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This is the type of home freezer Admiral 
will probably place on post-war market, 


American, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, True Story, McCall's, House 
Beautiful and Parents—total circula- 
tion, 17,300,000. Add This Week, 
circulation 6,300,000. On top of that 
74 metropolitan newspapers, five farm 
papers and 18 business papers are be- 
ing used. World News Today on 68 
stations, CBS, coast-to-coast, is em- 
ployed each Sunday. Outdoor advertis- 
ing starts with 20 posters in as many 
cities. The outdoer program will be 
expanded with the return of peace. 

Sixty-eight distributors, all inde- 
pendently owned except in Chicago, 
the latter a guinea pig where public 
reaction and public acceptance is 
worked out, will play a big, vital part 
in the sales machinery. Radio and ap- 
pliances will be operated as separate 
divisions, each having its own engi- 
neering, research, designing and devel- 
oping departments. 

On top of the above, Admiral is 
knee-deep in a program to convince 
its dealers that store modernization is 
important at this time and that they 
should be ready, when peacetime prod- 
ucts are available again, to offer finer 
displays of goods. Designs and models 
of what they call the Admiral Flex-0- 
Plan have been prepared by George 
D. Walker, industrial designer. Ad- 
miral tells its dealers: ; 

“To the successful radio and appli- 
ance dealer, showmanship is an essen- 
tial part of his business. Your store 
is a stage and your customers the audi- 
ence. To make sales, you must be able 
to attract and hold the attention of this 
audience. The buying power of the 
lower income groups is greater today 
than it has ever been before. More 
showmanship has always been required 
to sell this group than those in the 
higher brackets. For this reason it ' 
important to make your store as at: 
tractive and inviting as possible. 

Four miniature _ stores, equipped 
with tiny radios, refrigerators an 
other appliances built to scale, have 
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Oil CAPITA NEWSPAPERS 


TULSA WORLD © TULSA TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY @ THE BRANHAM CO. 
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“OIL CAPITAL OF THE W RLD" 


been made: at a cost of $10,000. These 
are being shipped around the country, 
from city to city, to be placed on dis- 
play at distributor-dealer meetings and, 
probably, by power companies. These 
small models are to give an idea, with 
showmanship, as to how stores, new 
or old, can be made streamlined and 
up-to-date, 

“What packaging is today to break- 
fast foods and cosmetics, store plans 
are to radio and appliances,” says Mr. 
Baker. ‘““We believe we are ahead of 
the field in this feature. Admiral is 
such a firm believer in the importance 


of physical surroundings in the dis- 
play of merchandise that we have gone 
to great expense and a lot of trouble 
to develop these plans. 

“We are strong believers in adver- 
tising which sells the product or burns 
the name of the product in the public 
consciousness. During the last year ot 
peacetime operation, Admiral invested 
$325,000 in advertising. During the 
war, with nothing to sell the public, 
its budget has been increased. In 1944 
more than $750,000 was put into 
radio, magazines and newspapers.” 

That money, Mr. Baker says, is an 


“Perhaps We're to Blame for the Cigarette Shortage’ 


“If we are. 


. . I am not going to apologize. 


I think that 


‘Smokes for Soldiers’ was a swell idea. 
“You see, I’m the one who dreamed up this plan in Nebraska 


and Southwestern Iowa. 


I figured that the boys on the fighting 


fronts would really enjoy getting free cigarettes from the folks 


back home. 


I popped this suggestion to my readers. 


What 


happened? There was a LANDSLIDE OF CIGARETTES! 
Thousands upon thousands of cartons were soon rushing across 


the seas.” 


Yes, Mr. W. Herald, it takes a tremendous reader influence 


to put over a job like that. 


Whether it’s “Smokes for Soldiers” 


or a product you wish to sell, the Omaha World-Herald has a 
direct contact with over 201,000 homes in this great midwestern 


market. 


WORLD-HERALD 
One of He Heilions Great 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF RADIO 


STATION KOWH 


National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York, Chicego, Detroit, Les Angeles, Sen Francisco 


December Average: Daily 201,819—Sunday 202,965 


investment in ammunition for a “ney 
war’—a war for sales—which yl] 
come very soon after peace is declared, 
He says: 

“The war which will begin as soog 
as World War II is over is going to 
be tough—we know that. We're very 
much aware that the situation threaten. 
ing the radio industry is like a sleep. 
ing volcano. Before the war there 
were 33 manufacturers Of radio sets. 
Today more than 100 are already aim. 
ing at the post-war market. 

“Productive capacity of the older 
companies, on top of all this, has been 
greatly expanded. This industry, which 
before Pearl Harbor produced $300,. 
000,000 worth of radios a year, is now 
turning out $4,000,000,000 worth of 
wat equipment annually. For peace. 
time requirements the radio industry 
is about as badly out of balance as a 
10-ton truck would be hauling a single 
bushel of apples. 


A Peacetime Crisis 


“After the first eight or nine months 
of peacetime production, during which 
time the demand will probably absorb 
all that everyone can produce, the en- 
tire industry will be facing a critical 
condition. How to meet it is a ques- 
tion which has produced two schools 
of thought. One group advocates tais- 
ing prices during the period of scarcity 
to create a ‘cushion’ to carry them 
through the tough period. Others op- 
pose this idea on the ground that it 
would protect the inefficient as well 
as the efficient producer. They do not 
think it wise to create inflationary con- 
ditions just when pent-up buying 
power at last finds goods to buy. 

“Admiral definitely supports this 
second school of thought. We believe 
it would be very harmful to the radio 
and appliance industries to take ad- 
vantage of the public’s eagerness to 
buy. We should begin immediately to 
apply the controls of competitive qual- 
ity and price. We must do our share 
of the job to prevent infiation.” 

In its last year of peacetime produc- 
tion, Admiral sold approximately $11, 


——— 


Pacific Coast Distributors, if 
you desire excellent distribution 
of your product in the Pacific 
Coast Terr., among key dept. 
stores, drug chains, jewelers, sta- 
tioners, and all types of whole- 
salers, we can offer just that 
service. Take advantage of this. 
We have the entree and reputa- 
tion. What have you to offer? 
Compensation — commission 
basis only. 


Box 2080, Sales Management, 
oe  -. Avenue, New York 


—— 
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Share your American Magazine, then save it 
for the Government's waste paper drive. 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE 


Ever since ancestor Adam got himself ribbed by Eve in 
Eden, this old earth of ours has been a two-sexed affair. 


This fact, with rare exceptions, is the clue to successful 
advertising ... advertising that appeals to both sexes, to 
male and female, husband and wife, son and daughter. 


Experienced advertisers know this. That’s why more and 
more of them are showing an increasing appreciation of 
the advertising values of The American Magazine. 


It’s edited with dual sex appeal . . . edited to double- 
expose advertising to millions of women, millions of men, 
multimillions of aspirational Americans who buy The 
American Magazine on the newsstands, who subscribe, 
or who beg, borrow, or steal somebody else’s copy. 


WANTED— 
Top Sales Executive 
by Pacific Coast 

Food Manufacturer 


Aggressive Pacific Coast food manu- 
facturer employing 60 salesmen and 
operating in 9 Western States has 
opening for top sales executive. 

Essential food business, excellent 
postwar prospects, large research 
expenditures for product develop- 
ment, modern production facilities, 
sound financially, and well estab- 
lished in field. 

Applicant must have good edu- 
cational background, and successful 
record as salesman and sales man- 
ager in selling products marketed 

' through food stores. 

Aggressive merchandising atti- 
tude and imagination necessary. 

Age 35 to 45. 

Excellent future possibilities. Top 
man wanted and salary will be com- 
mensurate with experience and 
ability. 

Write full personal and business 
history, reasons for making change, 
salary expected. Include recent 
snapshot. 

Your inquiry will be held in strictest 
confidence. 


Gene Duckwall, 

Business Manager 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
235 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, California 


000,000 worth of radios alone. At 
present it has its sights raised to about 
$16,000,000 for the immediate after- 
war years, Much of this dollar volume, 
the management thinks, will come 
from the public’s desire to own higher 
price sets with all the trimmings such 
as radio-phonographs with automatic 
record changers, FM, and here and 
there a spot of television. 

When Admiral took over Stewart- 
Warner's Refrigerator Division it got 
a going business. S-W was merchan- 
dising some $7,000,000 worth of these 
units annually. Admiral fondly expects 
to push this up to $12,500,000 
through demand, sales effort, promo- 
tion and restyling. They look for 
$2,000,000 business a year in electric 
ranges. 

Tot these figures up and you'll see 
that the cash register calls for $30,- 
000,000 or better. Then add a “‘may- 
be” market of say $8,000,000 in 
export trade, a field now thought to be 
rather ripe, and record changer sales 
to other manufacturers, and it comes 
to around $38,000,000 which is the 
target. Admiral recently has had 
scouts out looking over the Latin- 
American market and they report good 
prospects in sight down there. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” says Mr. 
Baker, “if, when the war is over and 
we get into stride, we might possibly 
invoice as much as $45,000,000 in 
business in a single 12 months. That, 
of course, would be during the catch- 
ing-up period when the public, with 
money in its pockets, will be in a 
buying mood through sheer reaction to 
the denial period forced by the war.” 


etl 


specialties, hardware. 


921 Walnut St., 


General Sales Company has the most aggressive sales organization in the 
Central States. General Sales Company can do a bang-up job for you in 
getting distribution for your item or line...sundries only...toys, novelties, 


Let General Sales Company give your business a shot in the arm. 


FACTORING ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY 


GENERAL SALES CO. 
Columbia Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Admiral’s program for its peaceume 
effort calls for a somewhat decentral. 
ized method of sales supervision. It is 
believed that many problems can be 
dealt with more quickly and efficiently 
under this scheme. Five regional 
offices will be maintained. These wil] 
be in New York City, Chicago, At. 
lanta, Kansas City, and Los Angeles, 

Relationship with distributors wil] 
be maintained very closely. In spite of 
talk in some quarters that the star of 
the distributor is sinking, and that 
time may see his obliteration, Admiral 
holds that he is as vital as ever. In fact, 
in the post-war years of intense com- 
petition—meaning after the first flush 
of fast buying is over—the manufac. 
turer will find himself leaning more 
heavily on the distributor than in the 

ast. 

“We expect to work closely with 
both the distributor and the dealer,” 
says Mr. Baker. “‘We won't think our 
part of the sales job is done when the 
merchandise is loaded on the truck. 
It isn’t really sold until it is in the 
home.” 


A Brief Biography 


Boiling down the story of Admiral’s 
growth and packing it in a paragraph, 
Mr. Baker points out. 

“In 1934 we ranked 52nd in the 
radio industry. In our last year of peace 
production we ranked 4th in dollar 
value in the sale of household sets. 
During those years the radio industry's 
growth was 14% a year; ours was 
94%. We ended 1944 shipping at the 
rate of $45,000,000 a year but, of 
course, in war products. We are set to 
reconvert in a matter of days when 
the war ends. 


“We've been planning for months 
to get swiftly into full-time civilian 
production. Our sales program is 
ready. We'll hit the market fast and 
hard. Our basic plan might be de- 
scribed briefly in these words: (1) We 
have worked out an ambitious plan to 
soften the reconversion blow. We will 
make our products available to the 
public at the lowest price possible; 
purpose—no inflation in prices. We 
expect to employ more people, not 
fewer. (2) The peak season for radios 
is August to January. The peak season 
for refrigerators, January to midsum- 
mer. Because we have added refriger- 
ators and certain other appliances the 
jobbers will be in a position to main- 
tain flatter sales curves. 

“The point I make is that it’s easier 
to sell products under one manufac: 
turer's name, with one sales policy, 1n- 
stead of multiple plans, multiple ideas 
and multiple overhead. When peace 
comes we shall come out fighting.” 
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PORCUS... 
caddies for client 


Acc’t Ex: Let’s see, you’re one under fours, 
I’m two over fives. How about my giving you 
two strokes instead of four on the last nine? 


Client: Think nothing of it, my boy. Now 
about that new campaign. What we need is 
something we can really merchandise in the 
first 20 cities: places like New York, Chicago, 
and... 


Acc’t Ex: Iowa! 


Client: Iowa? Even the caddy here knows 
that’s a state, not a city. 


% Porcus: Geographically, sir. But not saleswise. : Client: You mean one newspaper covers 70% 
== Iowa has been a city ever since The’ Des § of Iowa’s urban market? 
Moines Sunday Register achieved 70% cover- Fam Acc’t Ex: I do—and what a market! Not only 
age, double the merchandisable minimum, of one of the first 20, but the first —if you want 
all its urban consumers and sales outlets. stabilized buying power. a4 


Metropolitan \owa- 


“ver"ty THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING AMONG AMERICA’S FIRST 20 CITIES 


Nationally Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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Notes From an Editor’s Cuff About 


The A.M.A. Aptitude Testing Talk 


‘The discussion of sales aptitude testing at the January meeting of 


the American Management Association generated lots of heat but 


threw no additional light on a subject long a bone of contention in 


marketing. Why did Mr. Kirkpatrick’s address kick up such a fuss? 


BY A. RR. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Kirkpatrick, of RCA, in speak- 

ing before the recent meeting of 

the American Management Asso- 
ciation in New York City, on “An 
Appraisal of Psychological Tests in 
Salesmen Selection,” did not intend 
further to befog the understanding of 
sales executives on a subject which 
already has them painfully confused. 
Yet I am afraid that he did So. 


] AM sure that Mr. Forrest xo. 


Nothing New! 

Looked at in the form of cold man- 
uscript, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s talk con- 
tains no significant facts about aptitude 
testing that haven’t been revealed be- 
fore. A dispassionate observer who is 
qualified to have an opinion probably 
would not take many violent excep- 
tions to his statements. The net of 
what he said was this: that aptitude 
tests have produced some constructive 
results, that business does not under- 
stand their limitations, that they are 
still in a state of experimentation (and 
therefore cannot be considered “‘scien- 
tific’), that they must be handled by 
trained psychologists, and that busi- 
ness men haven’t very accurate meth- 
ods of evaluating their net worth. And 
to all of this we subscribe. We have 
been saying the same things in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for years. 

Yet the talk, as delivered by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, had a strange effect upon 
the audience. In talking with Various 
delegates afterward, we found that dis- 
paragers of aptitude testing regarded 
the talk as a victory for their side. 
Users of aptitude testing were content 
to summarize their reaction merely 
with the comment that Mr. Kirk- 
patrick was “‘slightly wet.’ And those 
in the middle—the men who are be- 
wildered by the vehement controversy 
that has surrounded aptitude testing 
from the very beginning—seemed to 
feel that they had been taken out in 
the woods and left there. 
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What seemed particularly to be- 
wilder the audience was the fact that 
Mr. Kirkpatrick was billed as making 
a “much-needed objective scrutiny of 
the value of . . . tests, examining im- 
partially the claims of performance 
and the indicated shortcomings.” Said 
the program: “Marketing executives 
who have sought an unbiased and 
authoritative judgment of the present 
state of usefulness of psychological 
tests for selecting salesmen will find 
Mr. Kirkpatrick's address an invalu- 
able guide.” 

Because of faulty organization of his 
material, however, and the use of false 
emphasis, irony, and humor in his de- 
livery, the impression gathered by the 
listeners was anything but that of dis- 
passionate appraisal. To them it 
sounded as if Mr. Kirkpatrick was try- 
ing, by damning with faint praise, to 
establish the thesis that aptitude tests 
are mostly just plain hooey. Further, 
the report contained no documentation, 
neither negative nor positive, from 
specific companies that have had ex- 
perience with test procedures. If 350 
or more companies are using aptitude 
tests, why not ask them for an evalu- 
ation of results? 


Facts Out of Focus 


The New York Times carried half 
a column report on the talk under the 
headline ‘‘Psychology Test Opposed as 
“Myth’.” Now Mr. Kirkpatrick didn’t 
say that at all. At one point in his 
discussion he did try to make clear 
to his audience that there isn’t any 
such thing as a test for general sales 
ability—something the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT have been trying 
to explain to readers since the first 
aptitude test experiments for salesmen 
were made. The Times’ report merely 
demonstrates that there were those in 
the audience who simply didn’t grasp 
what Mr. Kirkpatrick said, nor the 
significance of what he said with re- 


. 


lation to the job of evaluating aptitude 
test procedures. 

Examination of his manuscript 
shows clearly that Mr. Kirkpatrick had 
some facts and some opinions which 
could have been valuable to men who 
are seeking a better understanding of 
testing, but those facts were so woe- 
fully out of focus that, in our opinion, 
no constructive service whatsoever was 
performed by his presentation. 

A doctor or an engineer surely 
wouldn’t damn a tool or a technique 
merely because so many of his col- 
leagues do not know how to use or 
apply it properly. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
seemed to do so. Nor does the fact 
that only 350 or so companies out of 
all those in America are using aptitude 
tests prove anything about the net cur- 
rent value of such tests, except to show 
that testing is still in its infancy. It 
might be far more pertinent to ask 
who these companies are. We don't 
believe Metropolitan Life, Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell, Johnson & Johnson, 
Scovill Mfg. Co., and Procter and 
Gamble, for example, are engaged in 
testing because they think it’s fun to 
play with. 


No Single Test Possible 

Well established both in the minds 
of professional psychologists and com- 
pany executives who have had experi- 
ence with tests, is the fact that there 
isn’t any single test for general ‘‘sales 
ability.” But this, in itself, doesn't 
tule out the possibility of using other 
instruments to measure a salesman’s 
fitness (with some substantial degree 
of satisfaction) for a specifically de- 
scribed sales job in a specific company. 
In the interests of accurate reporting, 
we think Mr. Kirkpatrick should have 
stated clearly that the accepted tech- 
niques for testing are all based on 
batteries of tests (i.e., vocational in- 
terest, intelligence, etc.), each indi- 
vidual unit of which has itself been 
tested for its fitness to a custom 
selection problem. 

It would have been helpful, too, if 
he had emphasized the fact that there 
are no “short cuts” in aptitude testing, 
and that a test program is only one 
part of a well-rounded selection pfo- 
cedure. It is not a substitute for sound 
interviewing, or for considered ¢x- 
ecutive judgement, for example. _ 

We quarrel with Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
therefore, principally on the score that 
he doesn’t clearly distinguish between 
sets of facts about: 
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(a) Elements in management's mis- 


understanding of aptitude test- 
ing which prevent the intelli- 
gent use of tests within a given 
company. These errors of ap- 
plication cannot be held against 
aptitude testing as a procedure. 
In these cases management is 
simply monkeying with a tool 
it doesn’t know how to use. 


(b) Elements having to do with 


the historical development of 
aptitude testing and the extent 
of its present use. These are 
simply facts which in them- 
selves have little significance as 
to the net worth of testing. 
Extent of present use is, as we 
have said, not significant from 
the standpoint of numbers, 
but can be made significant 
only after another step: that of 
inquiry into the identity of the 
companies having aptitude test- 
ing experience, and examina- 
tion of their findings. 


(c) Elements having to do with 


accepted procedures for con- 
ducting sales aptitude tests, 
entirely aside from the final 
application of the findings and 
the follow-through which may 
or may not make them useful 
management tools. Unless sales 
executives understand that no- 
body is even attempting to 
select salesmen on the basis of 
one over-all test for general 
sales ability, how can they 
evaluate Mr. Kirkpatrick’s ve- 
hement statement that there 
isn’t any such thing? 


(d) Elements having to do with 


the present limitations of apti- 
tude testing applications. (In- 
herent difficulty of setting up 
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IF YOU HAVEN'T 


SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes ‘are missing out on it. 


...-For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
It will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
stowing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 
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They'll be the 
BUY-ingest People in the World! 


When ration stamps become as extinct as Hitler & Co., 
millions of motorists will be rolling along the enticing 
highways of an America at Peace... going places and 
buying things! 

Get set to make the most of that day now... plan your 
sales success with the help of LEE LARSON HIGHWAY 
DISPLAYS. 

@ A COMPLETE SERVICE from sparkling ideas to finished 
installation and maintenance. 
@ ANY SIZE, TYPE, QUANTITY, on rental basis. 


@ NATIONAL OR SECTIONAL COVERAGE for sure sales 
success. 


@ NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL BACKGROUND in the service of a 
wide variety of LEE LARSON clients... from auto- 
mobiles to beverages to insurance. 


Manpower and material situation make early consulta- 
tion advisable. Call for a LEE LARSON man — today! 


LEE LARSON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1929 @© WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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Foremost in the Dissemination 


of Vital Information 


K* men look to Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review for coverage of technical and engineering prob- 
lems. This publication has earned industry-wide recognition 
and prestige for the authentic, reliable technical content of 
its editorial pages—all keyed to the latest engineering and 
technical developments in the field. 


Thies type of comprehensive editorial job has led marine men 
charged with the responsibility of designing ships, building 
ships and buying the essential material, tools and equipment, 
to label Marine Engineering and Shipping Review as the 
indastry’s library of essential information — often the only 
record of its kind available. Each succeeding issue adds to the 
permanent pool of technical information to which key marine 
men constantly refer. Editorial leadership of this kind speaks 
for itself! 


And it is only right and natural that these same key men look 
for well-directed business advertising that will also help them 
to design, build, operate and maintain ships better. Contact- 
ing the marine men with buying power directly and econom- 
ically through Marine Engineering and Shipping Review by 
presentation of your advertising messages helps you — and 
serves them. 


The regular identification of your products and services in 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review this year will give 
you a commanding position for maintaining, and further ce- 
menting, strong marine industry relationships. 


Marine Engineering 


y, , ; oe 
and Supping hevtcw 
/ 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
National Press Bldg., 


Washington 4, D. C. 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
1038 Henry Building, Seattle 1 


test procedures tor companie 
having very small sales forces 
for example.) While these lim. 
itations make aptitude test; 
harder to use, here again, the 
existence of limitations dog 
not in itself prove aptitude test. 
ing impractical. 


(e) Yardsticks for the measure. 
ment of the results from apti- 
tude testing. It should be made 
clear that not all these results 
can be measured in figures, be. 
cause we are dealing with 
human nature. Such a factor as 
reduction in turnover can be 
measured in figures, but man. 
agement advantages, such as 
the contribution aptitude test. 
ing can make toward guiding 
sales training in the right chan- 
nels, can be evaluated only in 
terms of the judgment of the 
sales executive on the job. 

In his talk before the management 
group, Mr. Kirkpatrick simply made 
a hash out of facts selected more or 
less at random from all these cate- 
gories, and it is this fault in organiza- 
tion which led many in his audience 
to erroneous conclusions. 
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Dispassionate Panel Needed § . ;, 


Certainly there’s nothing the field ia 
of marketing needs more right now a, 
than a really dispassionate discussion FF" "e 
of the pros and cons of aptitude test- f'™* * 
ing sles a key group of executives B44 y 
such as those who attended the Amer: By, ya 
ican Management Association confet- Bringes 
ence. We suggest that the Association 
really do such a job at its next meeting. § When 
Why not a well balanced panel made fam ap 
up of at least two sales executives who Bums. T 
have had five years or more of expeti- BI fifty. 
ence with aptitude testing, at least one 


psychologist who has had substantial ‘ede 
experience in working in aptitude ot 
testing, in the sales field, at least two § ie 


sales executives who have had failures 
in aptitude testing, and a moderator 
who is neutral, but well enough 
grounded in the field to know how to 
lead an intelligent discussion ? 
To our knowledge, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has had little or no experience in ap: 
plying aptitude testing to the selection 
of salesmen within his own company. 
We'd like to see experience a little 
better represented in the next public 
airing on aptitude testing controversy: 


TO MEN NOW THINKING OF THE 
FUTURE — MELBOURNE — Florida’ 
fastest growing industrial city offers three 
prizes, including round trip transports 
tion to executives who write stating why 
they contemplate bringing or starting new 
industry in Melbourne. For more com- 
plete details. Address: President: CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, Melbourne, Fila. 0' 
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IT CAME OUT JUST 
.LIKE THE. 


hose in the advertising columns. 


eld ’ : 

iow & [fan advertised dish doesn’t get an 
ion thusiastic reception from the Taste 
est. (ptuad, we So report. 

Ves Bt And we’ve yet to meet a manufacturer 
ra ho wasn’t glad to make the recipe 
et: Bhanges we suggested. 

ton 


ing. § When a new type of quick-cooking 
ade Bam appeared, we baked 50 different 
who ams. Then we had our tasters sample 
eri- Bll fifty. 


e 
tial @ Ye baked those hams—and sampled 
ude m—for one reason: to give you edi- 
two eral advice you could rely upon... to 
ures Wt Sure the recommended method of 


Good 


OR VICTORY 
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cooking would produce deliciously fla- 
vored, tender hams. It did. 


But that elaborate research served a 
further purpose. It gave us a tasters’ 
verdict on the manufacturers’ recipes. 
If our Taste Squad hadn’t liked the new 
kind of ham, prepared according to di- 
rections, we’d have suggested changing 
the directions. That will give you an idea 
how far we go in your interest. 


Another time, we prepared and served 
gallons of a special type of coffee—to 
see whether the flavor met with the gen- 
eral approyal the advertiser claimed. If 
our group of taste-testers hadn’t ok’d 
the coffee, you’d never have seen its 


advertisements in our magazine. 

This same type of thorough-going in- 
quiry is conducted before we describe 
any new kind of product or method. 
Why? Because we want you to feel you 
can rely upon Good Housekeeping. That 
explains, too, why we make you this 
pledge—a pledge we'll keep on making, 
we promise you, as long as Good House- 
keeping is printed: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any page 
of Good Housekeeping —editorial 
or advertising —trade unfairly on 
your trust. 


ousekeepin 


The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 


We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns it. 
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Artkraft* signs 
have had a re- 
markable wartime 
record. Repair parts have been supplied 
whenever required, and to serve the 
many thousands of our customers has 
not required the full time of one neon 
tube bender. The thousands of customer- 
making Artkraft* signs everywhere to- 
day attest to their superior quality and 
effectiveness. They have proved to in- 
crease sales 14.6% and make national 
advertising 5 times as effective, by ac- 
tual audited research. 


Although actual production of signs 
begins with the impending removal of 
WPEB restrictions 


WE ARE NOW 
BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received! 
Artkraft’s* planning department is co- 
operating in the designing of the re- 
quirements of America’s leading mer- 
chandisers. Quick delivery is foreseen, 
especially to customers ordering the 
same signs as before the war. 


Artkraft’s* exclusive features include 
Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised right out 
of the heavy sheet steel background by 
patented process, and 75% more at- 
tractive and readable); 999/1000% per- 
fect neon (actual average record); and 
Galv-Weld frame construction (no rust, 
no vibration); together with, of course, 
10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


During the past quarter century we 
have served such leading merchandisers 
as J. C. Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P 
Food Stores, Western Auto Stores, 
Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U. S. Tires, 
rea Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, 
White Auto Stores, American Stores, 
Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. Paints, 
Skelly Oil, Nash-Kelvinator, Belk 
Stores, Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire 
Super Markets, National Refining, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, and 
many others. 


Consult Artkraft* now on any 
problem without obligation. 


sign 


The World's 
Largest Manufacturer of 
All Types of Signs 


HAVE LEARNED 
FROM THE WAR 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


ee ee 
The Artkraft* Sign Company 
1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


We believe that Artkraft* signs fit into our post- 
war merchandising plans and would appreciate re 
eiving full information and literature. 
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Mueller’s One-Two Punch 


A powerful “One-Two” sales punch 
based on five correlated advantages to 
retailers and timed to hit seller and 
buyer with equal force has been de- 
veloped for Mueller’s macaroni prod- 
ucts. Concentrated on both the large 
and small size packages of Mueller’s 
macaroni, spaghetti, and egg noodles, 
the campaign derives its “One-Two” 
technique from a dual approach, the 
first to retailers and the second to their 
clientele. 

Field test reports show sales in- 
creases up to 53 and 68%. These tests, 
implemented by strong support from 
the manufacturer's corps of promotion 
men, demonstrated to store operators 
that best results were gained when they 
stocked and prominently displayed 
with the full Mueller line a complete 
set-up of related products, all included 
in Mueller package recipes. The value 
of midday radio time was demon- 
strated through Don Goddard's “News 
at Noon,” over WEAF, 12:00-12:15 
P.M., Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day. This set the radio pattern of 
midday time which will be used 
wherever possible. 

In expanding the campaign, the first 
approach is being made to retail gro- 
cers through 15 regional business 
papers. The second lead combines se- 
lected newspapers and radio, and is 
directed at retail customers. In addi- 
tion to extensive paid publication 
space, the campaign will bring Mueller 
|into the field as an important sponsor 
|of radio news programs, with a staff 
| of 12 top-flight newscasters in a spot 
broadcasting hookup of local and 
| regional outlets covering all Mueller 
| enarkets. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


© The makers of Mueller’; 
macaroni products have 
— found a way to boost 
# sales by more than 50% 
} through a campaign to 
' both housewives and gro. 
cers which ties up Muel. 
ler’s with related prod. 
ucts. Here Fred Mueller, 
advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, leans 
over the desk of Gene 
Hulshizer, account execu. 
tive, the Duane Jones 
Co., and inspects field 
test reports, some of them 
showing gains up to 68%, 


The five retail advantages correlated 
in the Mueller campaign include: (1) 
Opportunity to concentrate promo- 
tional effort on a complete line of non- 
rationed foods at a time when ration- 
ing restrictions are growing increas- 
ingly tighter. (2) Consumer good- 
will gained by carrying a full line of 
both size packages so customers may 
make their own package selection. 
(3) Added volume for retailers who, 
for customer convenience, stock and 
display both size packages. (4) In- 
creased profits, along with greater 
volume, due to generous percentage 
markups for macaroni products. (5) 
Added business resulting from stimu- 
lated sales on related limes such as 
tomatoes, tomato paste, onions, cook- 
ing oil, milk, eggs, fish. 

Powerful support from the manu- 
facturer’s corps of promotion men, 
working closely with all stores which 
feature displays and increased stocks 
of both size packages of Muellers 
macaroni products, will continue 
throughout the drive. These men will 
set up displays, supplying free a com- 
plete line of point-of-sale material, in- 
cluding shelf strips calling attention 
to Mueller package recipes, window 
flimsies, counter cards, and _ similar 
sales stimulating accessories. 


Wheaties Crax Radio Biz 


Smart advertisers look at all the 
angles. One frequently overlooked one 
is the incidental mention, the free ride, 
which some radio advertisers get 0” 
the programs of other advertisers. 
General Mills, through Knox Reeves 
Advertising, Inc., seems to be going 
after those mentions through a special 
campaign in Variety, Bible of the show 
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IT’S A FACT! 


Distribution is one of the most impor- 


y tant contributing factors in the success 
2) of any magazine. The best edited 
ed | publication, without carefully calculated 
) national distribution, cannot hope to 
el gain maximum sales. 

0 The Kable News Company furnishes its 
rd- publishers with a number of distinctive 
2 services. That is why more than fifty 
mn. publishers are now using Kable -distri- 
i bution, and most of them have been 
[n- doing so for over ten years. 

es The Kable News Company makes its 
5) highly successful distribution through 


x | ° Independent Wholesalers to over 90,000 | 
ak: newsstands throughout the nation. 
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parts thet are not obsolete. 

TARCO Catalog Binders are dur- 
able and easy to operate. They can be 
decorated in colors or stamped in gold 
of silver. Write for full particulars. 
SOLD DIRECTLY TO YOU 
BY THE MANUFACTURER 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 


To equalize territories 

To plan better coverage 

To prepare real jobs for 
the boys coming home 


Put your customer information in 
quickly accessible form NOW 
with Victor Visible 

Records. “SEE” 
your complete 
sales picture 
through 
SIGNAL 
CONTROL 


Dealer 
will show 
you how— 


Write today 
forhis name 


and address. 


Vic TOR 
THE VICTOR SAFE “Sewer” & EQUIPMENT CO 


N TOR ® 
¥ VAWANDA 


NEW YORK 
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“But you've won $64! Can't you think of anything else 
to buy but Wheaties?” 


The ever-sharp Baker sells Wheaties! 


folks. Twice a month they run car- 
toons, each one directed at a particular 
star. In one Molly is saying to McGee 
as a deluge of miscellaneous articles 
tumbles out of the closet, “Did you 
find the Wheaties, McGee?” Others 
in the series are directed at Abbott and 
Costello, Bob Hope, Jimmie Durante, 
and Phil Baker. Maybe they're trying 
to make Wheaties as generic as Kodak. 


South of the Border 


After a trip to Central and South 
America, Lear, Inc., announces that an 
unbelievable market for post-war ra- 
dios exists there. Lear's export man- 
ager, Lazare Gelin, who made the 
survey, and who bases his findings not 
only on this trip, but on a dozen years’ 
experience in export work in the 
Good-Neighbor regiofs, says, “There 
is a great vacuum in the home radio 
field in these countries. And there will 
also be a tremendous demand for air- 
craft radio because . . . they are even 
more air-minded than our own pro- 
gressive country.” 

Mr. Gelin discovered that there are 
few home receivers left south of the 
border. The market, he thinks, is wide 
open—but it is a market which will 
be tough to crack. Larger buying pow- 
er has made the masses more dis- 
criminating. Their expectations of 
post-war radios are stratosphere-high. 
Furthermore, because of atmospheric 
conditions in the mountain countries, 
only the best radios will be successful, 
and the natives, who have seen aviation 
radio stand the test under such condi- 
tions, will expect similar or better per- 
formance in home sets. 

One bright spot: With the coming 
of the Air Age in South America, 
transportation of American-made com- 
modities will be infinitely easier— 
business will be carried on with great- 
er efficiency, less cost due to delay. It 
is Mr. Gelin’s opinion, on the other 
hand, that the building of highways 


there will not hamper the continued 
development of airlines. Such high. 
ways, now being built or planned 
follow the old established roads. And 
to get roads over the mountainous are, 
is almost impossible. 


Men to the Sea 


Another prominent advertiser going 
to bat for the Merchant Marine j; 
National Distillers (makers of Py 
De Luxe). National is using the Negro 
press in all leading cities to recruit 
Negroes in an hour of desperate need 
for the Martitime Commission. Feelin 
that few Negroes know that the Mer. 
chant Marine is not only willing but 
anxious to staff ships with colored 
messmen, cooks, able bodied seamen 
—even Skippers—and that as a con. 
sequence vast untapped manpower re. 
serves are not being reached, National 
selected the Negro press as the surest 
way of getting a message across. 

To hammer home the fact that 
Negroes are making good in the Mer. 
chant Marine, advertisements feature 
pictures of Negro officers—carry such 
to-the-point copy as—"I’m shipping 
out again . . . this is no time for a 
Negro seaman to be ashore. . . .” — 
This from a colored third mate. 
Another advertisement in the series 
carries a statement from a Negro Skip- 
per of a newly commissioned Liberty 
Ship, the S.S. Bert Williams, named 
for the famous Negro comedian. She 
is staffed entirely by Negroes. 


a Negro Seaman to 
be ashore...” 


The Merchant Marine gets a helping hand 
again. This time’ National ‘Distillers 
aiming a recruiting campaign at Negroes 
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SEARS 
CHOSE... 


--e- WMAQ at 6:15 AM 


Sears Roebuck and Company, world’s largest 
mail order house, wanted to reach the urban and 
outlying families in the great Chicago market. 
They wanted to enter the homes of the second 
richest buying center in the United States where 
2.855,700 families spend over $3,500,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Sears Roebuck and Company, being astute 
advertisers, carefully surveyed the listening hab- 
its of the early rising radio audience before 
making their choice. The result—a long term 
contract favoring WMAQ. Sears is sponsoring 
Everett Mitchell on “Town and Farm”, 6:15 to 
6:45 in the morning, six days a week. 


WMAQ—morning, noon and night—reaches 
the people who listen and buy. Information 
concerning time availabilities fur- 
nished upon request. 
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WMAQ 


CHICAGO 


PUES Tt 


The Chicago station most people listen to most 


670 ON YOUR DIAL #aS 


REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES Corperatien of America 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Ideas for Solving Your Biggest Post- 
War Problem: The Training of a Hard 
Hitting Sales Force,’ a reprint of 12 articles 
on sales training from recent issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. (50c each) 


"T be 


tions,” 


Salesman’s New Year's Resolu- 
bv Joseph Luchs. (3 cents each) 


"“Gageead and Bound,” by T. Harry 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 


T. Harry Thompson's Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64pp. 75¢ per copy. 


"A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales- 


men,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associ-. 


ates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling After the War?” by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


"A Selected List of Information Sources 
for the Business Man,” compiled by W. C. 
Hansen, Market Analyst. (5 cents each) 


"Self-Analysis for Sales Managers,” by 
Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, Chi- 
cago. (5 cents each) 
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YUSIF---THE 
CAMELS’ 
CHOICE! 
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In Bagdad-on-the-Cuyahoga, which is 
also” led Cleveland. om Yusif ibn 
Yusif presided over a filling station for 
camels, He had fresh, sparkling well 
water, the delight of dry dromedaries. 
Yet the camel trains dis infully passed 
him by. And he eked out a miserable 
existence, one eke at a time. 
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GOOD DRINK 
FOR MAN € BEAST 


On the caravan road, beyond the cit 
gates, he placed an inscription which 
said, “Stop at Yusif’s place. Good 
drink for man and beast.” And another 
scroll at his station praised the celestial 
cleanliness of his rest rooms. But, 
though he also purveyed exotic viands, 
such as hamburgers, nothing availed. 


Thes spoke unto him a friend saying, 

Listen, droopy burnouse! Hundreds of 
contented camels drink at city filling 
stations. For the camel drivers are 
lured thither from afar—by the magic 
of wireless—over WHK. Do thou like- 
wise, c camels will walk a mile 
to you.” And Yusif did. And the 
camels did. And WHK scored another 
merchandising hit. 


= 


Simply because it sells like crazy, 


Is 
‘Retailers’ Choice in Cleveland” 
Represented by Paul H, Raymer Co. 


United Broadcasting Co., Operators of 
WHK, Cleveland—WHKK, Akron— 
WHKC, Columbus 


y, 
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“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ » 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 19; 
(5 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
Commerce—How It Can Help You” | 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. Septem) 
1 through ‘November 20, 1943. (10 ¢ 
each) 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guessyy 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,” by Eugene 
Benge, Benge Associates, Manageme 
Engineers, Chicago. February 1, 1944, { 
cents each) 


"So You Need a New Payment P| 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?" | 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organi 
tion, New York City. September 1 
September 15, 1943 (5 cents each) 


“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buyin 
Affiliations of the Principal Departme 
Stores.’ March 1, 1944. (10 cents each 


"Nineteen Questions About Aptity 
Testing,” January 15, 1944. (3 cents each 


"Wanted: A Realistic Post-War Progra 
for Firms Selling to Industry,” by W. 
Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel, Ne 
York City. (5 cents each) 


"Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patto 
McKinsey & Co., New York City. (3 cen 
each) 


“Why. Big Advertisers Are Stressing th 
Story of Their Trade-Marks,” by Phill 
Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALES Mai 
AGEMENT, June 15, 1944. (5 cents each 


SALES MANAGER 


Sales Executive, 42 years of age; 18 yea 
successful record with leading sales an 
manufacturing companies. Strong i 
Personnel Administration, Sales Organi 
zation, and Sales Training. Best 

acter and business references, Availab 
immediately to right organization, Bo 
2079, Sales Management, 386 Fourt 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Couns 


This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refreshe 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousa 
copies already distributed by executives to sales 
an ti $; as | @ and give-away. Avail 
titles: 1) How to 


Hello, (2) Your Name Pi 
3) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, 


(4) Calls 
Calluses, (5) It’s About Time, (6) Man Alive, ( 
Selling Simplified, first title of series. Set of seve 
$1.35. Five titles, $1.00. Single copies, 25c eat 
Sales Research institute, 55 West 44th St., N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED to hea 
bronze wire and rod department of we 
established concern. Excellent opportun! 
for the right man, both now and postwat 
State age, education, experience, oth? 
qualifications and compensation desire 
Address Box 2077, Sales Managemen! 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


CREATIVE MAN to develop novelty and s! 
merchandise ideas for 60 year old manufac 
turer. $6,000 and bonus. Permanent. 
interested in part time and royalty arrange 
ments with men who have saleable ideas. 
have 300 salesmen. Write Box No. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


EBRY 


Newspaper Advertising at its Best 


...in a Great 
Postwar Market! 


Where MEDIA ACCEPTANCE 


Promotes 


PRODUCT ACCEPTANCE 


More and more surveys are proving that 
nothing sells merchandise like newspaper 
. and Booth Michigan News- 
papers offer you this profitable medium 
at its best! 


advertising . . 


The eight Booth Michigan Newspapers 
are friendly daily visitors in over three 
hundred fifty thousand Michigan homes. 


Your dealers know them and prefer them 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - 


FLINT JOURNAL - 


y Vv 
for their own advertising, and consumers 


regard them with confidence in making 


merchandise selections. 


Even today, under wartime difficulties, 
you can advertise in Booth Michigan 
Newspapers with a minimum of schedule 


restrictions. 


For more information on Booth Markets, ask 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 12nd Street, 
New York City 17 


John E. Lutz, 4:35 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Il 


NEWSPAPERS 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


1, 1945 


About the DuBarry Success School: 
Topnotch Sales Builder for Cosmetics 


Ann Delafield’s “Success School,” started as a side-line, has now 
grown into a full-fledged business operation. Since January 1939 


it has graduated 160,000 “students,” has given the parent company 


effective leverage for expanding volume on beauty preparations. 


““MUST-be-seen-to-be-believed” 
experience was ours the other 
day, when we dropped in at 
the Richard Hudnut Salon on 


ro, 
Sig 

Fifth Avenue, New York City, to 
witness the graduation exercises of a 
class that had just completed the six- 
weeks’ course of the DuBarry Success 
School. The school, as you may know, 
can “do wonders” for a woman in six 
weeks, in improving her complexion, 
posture and age fitness, but its 
most spectacular results are with the 
over-weight, whose excess poundage 
melts away under the vigorous methods 
of the institution. 

Graduation is an old story to the 
school’s staff, since two classes com- 
plete their course and celebrate their 
Commencement exercises each week. 
(There are an average of 400 students 
enrolled at the school at any given 
time.) But graduation time is pretty 
exciting for the graduates, who usually 
have just completed the six most 
strenuous weeks of their lives and are 
thrilled and happy at the result. With 
an audience consisting of friends and 
relatives and a few “old grads,” they 
are exhibited individually, in turn, on 
a platform resembling a miniature 
stage setting. As each takes her turn, 
a slide film showing how she looked 
at the beginning of the course is pro- 
jected on a screen across the room, 
so that the audience can note the con- 
trast. Meanwhile, a representative of 
the school reads the graduate’s “before 
and after’ measurements. Dressed in 
a bathing suit, the graduate stands 
happily at attention and smilingly 
acknowledges the applause of her 
friends and classmates. Sometimes 
there is a floral tribute from a relative 
or admirer. Sometimes she is called 
upon by Ann Delafield, the school’s 
director, to tell why she happened to 
take the course or to give some other 
pertinent information to the audience. 
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Responses vary, naturally, but are 
likely to take some such form as this: 
“When my husband comes back from 
overseas I want him to be proud of 
me,” or, “I wanted to join the 
WAVES (or the WAC), but I was 
overweight, so I decided to do some- 
thing about it.” 

On the morning when SM’s reporter 
attended the exercises, the most dra- 
matic moments were those furnished 
by the testimony of several “old 
grads,” who graciously stood on the 
platform, after the current crop had 
enjoyed their Big Moments in the 
spotlight, and let the audience inspect 
them while their “Before” pictures 
were flashed on the screen. One of 
these, a sylphlike creature, revealed 
that she had been driven to take the 
course five years ago, when her grocer, 
in referring to her husband, had said, 
“Your son already has taken the 
groceries upstairs.” At Miss Delafield’s 
prodding, she also confessed that her 


Beiore i went 1c the Success Schoo! 


Ann Delafield, Directing 


" Pa 
“ung sie, 
aa a4 “a! off Ge 


Atter my six weeks’ course | 


ee ve a - 
Much Nicer to Come Home To! 


writes Mrs. Florence McKernan to her husband overseas 


The RICHARD HUDNUT SALON and 


Wy ay Sita Sahein!” 


693 FIPTH AVENUF, NEW YORK 22,.N, ¥.(Telephone: Plaza 3-930) 


youngest daughter is now 32 years old 
a rather startling statement, so far a 
this reporter was concerned, since the 
charming lady herself looked no more 
than 32. 

Then there was the personable 
young woman, accepted for Red Cross 
service, who proudly said that she had 


lost 100 pounds—but in four sessions f 


of six weeks each. Strange as this 
sounds, it was justified by the screen 
portrait of the roly-poly butterball of 


LE 


AAP 


a girl she had been when she started 
her first session at the school. 

The DuBarry Success School is a 
commentary on the importance modern 
women attach to beauty and fitness. 
Since it started, in January, 1939, it 
has graduated approximately 160,000 
gitls and women, ranging in age from 
9 to 72. Of these, some 10,000 took 


the courses at the Richard Hudnut | 


Salon on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City, paying up to $200 in fees for 


them. The other 150,000 have paid 


Does your wife look dif- 
ferent lately?—Yes, if she 
attended the DuBarry Sue 
cess School. The course is 
promoted through ads like 
this one, presenting the 
“before and after” storied 
of Success School gradu 
ates. With the help of @ 
“thump and bump” row 
tine, a rigid diet, and 
| other things every gentle 
man wants to know, the 
little lady learns to her joy 
that life can be beautiful 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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$22.50 apiece for subscriptions to the 
Home Course, which can be taken, as 
its name implies, in the home. 

It is surprising, in view of its rapid 
rowth, to learn of the school’s almost 
accidental origin. It started seven years 
ago when Miss Delafield, then man- 
ager of the Richard Hudnut Salon, 
organized an experimental class of 20 
young girls, to teach them body me- 
chanics and beauty care. When the 
course had been completed, the re- 
sults were so good that other appli- 


cants presented themselves, and a new 
class was begun. This went on and on 
developed, in constantly 
widening circles, into what is now 
said to be a million-dollar business. 
Miss Delafield at first termed her 
project The Débutante School, but 
this quickly became a misnomer as 


solder women came in large numbers 


to enroll. One reminder of the original 
name remains, in the Make-Up Kit 
which each graduate receives as a part- 
ing gift. The kit is in the shape of a 
hat-box, and it was designed by Miss 


§ Delafield to suit the taste of the 


original students. The logic is clear: 


Models carry hat-boxes; most débu- 


tantes want to be models—or at any 
rate to look like models—so Miss 
Delafield designed a make-up kit 
which looks like a model’s hat-box. 

‘Ine growth of the school has been 
little less than amazing. Though it 
started pretty much as a side-line, it 
now has expanded to the extent of 
taking up all the fourth, fifth and sixth 
floors of the six-story Hudnut Salon 
building. Since, in addition to the 
thumping and bumping and dieting 
which are a basic part of the course, 
there is instruction in proper use of 
beauty preparations, and the art of 
make-up (in which students must be 
Proficient as a requirement for gradu- 
ation), it is obvious that the Success 
School sends out yearly a considerable 
quota of women who are not only 
enthusiastic permanent customers for 
DuBarry beauty preparations, but 
Missionaries as well. 

The firm’s advertising cashes in on 
this, by mentioning the school and 
briefly outlining case-histories (usually 
with “before and after” pictures in its 
text). Richard Hudnut has three 
Separate advertising campaigns, one 
for the DuBarry preparations (men- 
tioning the Success School), through 
Kenyon & Eckhardt; one for the Home 


Success Course, through the G. Lynn 
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HELP PAVE THEIR WAY 
TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 2?” 


Asks RIB > 


* Let’s not wait until returning service men are coming down the 
gangplanks . . . Let’s plan NOW to create job opportunities for 
them. Let’s not wait for a Bonus March. Let’s head it off by plan- 
ning ahead. Your business, and mine, large or small, NEEDS 
these men. They’re fighting for America . . . for US. NOW it’s 
our turn to join in the fight to make American Enterprise work ... 
to prove to these “Fighters” that we appreciate what they are 
doing for us. 


THESE MEN MUST BE OFFERED REAL OPPORTUNITIES 


We have a plan which gives returning veterans the opportunity they 
want...a chance to build a business of their own. We’re paving 
the way back for them with job opportunities, not just “jobs.” 

We have found that returning service men are keenly interested 
in our plan... a plan which puts them on their own. . . RIGHT 
Now. If YOU are interested in the future of our country... and 
. .. Free Enterprise . . . write and we'll send you an outline of 
this plan. 


BOWES "SEAL FAST'’ CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
f ff 

li PF e 4. had (7, 

v4 SEfa 7 


TIRE REPAIR 
SYSTEM 
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Sumner Co.; and a local one for the 
Salon Success School, through Kenyon 
& Eckhardt. Promotion for the school 
is tied up with the Richard Hudnut 
Salon, and their sales literature, in the 
form of. leaflets and brochures, is col- 
orful and highly effective. 

The personality of Ann Delefield 
pervades the school and the Richard 
Hudnut Salon, both of which are now 
under her direction. She is an attrac- 
tive, dreamy-eyed woman, whose ap- 
pearance is inspiring to the school’s 
students. She has taught physical edu- 
cation and dietetics on Fifth Avenue 


IN ALL OUR YEARS 


tw! @ 


IS4\\ 
194\ 


1942 
1943 


Nationa! Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast 
HARRY €. 


Representative 
CUMMINGS 
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for 20 years, and she has a well-rountd- 


ed education, with degrees from 
Cornell University, where she special- 
ized in dietetics and physical education. 
She has taught corrective exercise and 
physiotherapy in hospitals, and she 
also has spent a lot of time on lecture 
platforms—and still does. 

The Success School has given Miss 
Delafield full scope for her unique 
talents, and an opportunity to say a 
great many things that appeal to 
women. It apparently comes naturally 
to her to say, without effort, the kinds 
of things that are written in beauty 


WAS THE 
GREATEST... 


So, to the firms whose confidence 
and business made it so... we 
say thanks! Such confidence adds 
impetus to our ambition to con- 
stantly render a greater public 
service . . . the type of service 
that’s of mutual benefit, to our 


advertisers and our audience. 


Again we say thanks! 


JAMES M. LeGATE 


General Manager 


9000 Watts * 610 KC 


columns or “Advise to the Love-Lopp’ 
departments. (Example: When talk 
ing to a group of women who wey 
graduating from the Success Schog 
she said, ‘“There’s no sense in looking 
up at a six-foot tall, good-looking maj 
unless you have long, thick eyelasha 
to gaze through.’’) 

One of Miss Delafield’s theories ; 
that the law of gravity is a natur, 
enemy to good looks, and to counte, 
act it. the school’s pupils learn to Jj 
with feet upraised and head dows 
The school has adjustable reclinip 
chairs which make it easy to attaif 
this position. 

From all accounts, the school’ 
course is not for weaklings. Miss Dels 
field puts beginners through a kind « 
indoctrination treatment called “dig 
couraging” them, in which she painj 
a gloomy picture of the ordeal awaiting D 
them. This seems to put them on thei 
mettle, and an average of only 5: 


drop out. When they get into th - 
routine of the course, they find it ju a. 
as strenuous as predicted. Some wome , ij 
are black and blue at first fro “a 
“Thumps and Bumps,” as the initia Med 
exercises are called. 
chem 
Sales Literature Varied _ 
Small wonder, then, that studeni drink 
Perm 


beam upon graduation day when Mi 
Delafield tells them individually ang Who 


collectively that they have worked wef that 
and hard, and that they deserve wna “ute 
they have accomplished. It also is hig ‘he ! 
custom to ask them to send their pi small 
tures at intervals of six weeks, and | ym 

chem 


keep in touch with her. The progre 
reports resulting from such appedf #lts 
have given the school a nucleus of vig the | 


uable case-history material for its a plast: 
vertising campaigns. sixth 

Word-of-mouth and other free pu prod 
licity undoubtedly have meant a greg“ ™ 
deal to the Success School, and, ig [W 
directly, have helped to increase Hows 
sale of DuBarry beauty preparation ‘ts, 
But the school’s advertising and i have 
sales literature have done their pug 
to keep the ball rolling. The bookie aa 
are attractive in appearance and (ol ay 
vincing. One, “A Primer of Physi rn | 
Fitness,” has references to the scho tae 


on only one page, and is a usel 
manual of advice on diet, exerd 
posture, fatigue, and other subject 
Another, “Carry On With a Pret 
Face—Carry On With a Strong Body! 
describes the school at length, showit 
pictures of women going through the 
paces in exercise, make-up, dancil 
and so on. Case-histories — ‘yp Pa 
success stories’”—are presented snl ey 
estingly with a kind of indent stind 
thumb-index arrangement, and 4 a 
sub-title, “Find your problem amog © 1"P 
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De-salter makes seawater drinkable. 


weade-salter that actually takes the 
deadly salt out of sea water in twenty 
minutes and permits a person to carry 
the makings of a fourteen-day supply 


‘ome# of life-sustaining drinking water, has 
ror been recommended by the Naval 
initial Medical Research Institute. The new 


chemical de-salter, which weighs only 

three and a half pounds and converts 
dF over fourteen pints of sea water into 
drinking water, was developed by the 
Permutit Company’s research chemists 
who succeeded in solving a problem 
that has baffled scientists for cen- 
turies. The new chemical is carried in 
the form of briquets the size of a 
small candy bar. When dropped into 
a plastic bag filled with sea water, the 
chemical quickly absorbs the dissolved 
salts permitting them to be filtered as 
the user sucks the water through a 
plastic tube. Each ag weighs one- 
sixth as much as the drinking water it 
produces and takes up only one-tenth 
as much space. It is in production 
now chiefly for our Armed Forces. 
However, as the result of independent 
tests, American Airlines engineers 
have adopted this de-salter for all 
over-water cargo and passenger flights. 
Come post-war when privately owned 
planes become increasingly common 
and equal to over-ocean jaunts, this 
de-salter may become one of the 
standard plane accessories. Yachtsmen 
and fishermen may also adopt this de- 
salter as a safety device. 
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Pret 
"Bod “*esdustex, a portable dust collector 
showi developed and manufactured by Dust 


Filter Co., is said to meet the need for 
an efficient and economical means of 
removing from the air dangerous and 
obnoxious dusts arising from indus- 
trial operations such as lint, shavings, 
gtindings, etc. Use protects valuable 
equipment from the abrasive or cor- 
fosive dusts; improves employe effici- 
ency, comfort, morale and health by 


igh the! 
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Coming Your Way 


providing cleaner and more healthful 
working conditions. The principle 
underlying the unit is the compound 
action on the air-borne dust, first by 
centrifugal separation from the air 
stream and second, by impingement 
on the filter surface. Maintains cons- 
tant static air suction of more than 
four inches at velocity of over 5000 
LFM. This means more dust collected 
quicker. The units weigh from 75 to 
200 pounds, are 30 to 51 inches high 
and are completely fireproof. The 
Dustex separator successfully collects 
the most minute dust particles, it is 
said. Filter assembly consists of two 
corrugated layers of wire mesh covered 
with 60-mesh filter cloth. 


*«sssminiature photos of honorable 
discharge papers are expected to find 
considerable favor with our war vet- 
erans. The idea started as a sales 
promotion step when McManus & 
Reilly, Albany, N.Y., clothing firm, 
began giving them free to the local 
ex-service men. The minatures are 
sized to fit conveniently into a wallet 
pocket and permit war veterans to 
store their original honorable dis- 
charge papers at home. 


s««s:plastic cable clips have proved 
advantageous as fasteners for wires, 
cables and hydraulic lines in the elec- 
trical and aviation fields. They are 
non-corrosive, non-conductive, light 


weight, strong and resistant to acids. 
Their prime feature, made possible by 
the rolled edges of their design and 


These clips are resistant to acids. 


the abrasion-free nature of the plastic 
surface, prevents wear-off of insulat- 
ing materials, These clips are fabri- 
cated with LT Ethocel, 2 thermoplastic 
developed by The Dow Chemical Co. 
to provide toughness, shock resistance 
at low temperatures and low dimen- 
sional change over a wide range of 
atmosphere conditions. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


We consider it a privilege to announce 
that during the Sixth War Loan Drive 


FALL RIVER 


people purchased E-Bonds 
to reach a new high of 


150 % 


OF THE QUOTA! 
FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
A Compact Urban Market Completely Covered by One Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Detroit 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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An ERG is energy’s tiniest measure. Energy, put to 
work, becomes power. It takes power services reach- 
ing into almost every phase of industry just to make 
a pair of hose . . . and it is said that hose (properly 
filled out) is one of the things that makes the world 
go ’round ... and ’round... . and ’rouad. 


Consider just a few of the power applications that make a pair of hose: 


Power hauls the pulpwood to the mill, where power cuts it, shreds it, mixes it, 
steams it, and lends a helping hand to every phase of its progress towards the 
spinning mill. 


There, power “spins” the gossamer-like threads, washes them, dries them, reels 
them, and conveys them through the various dying and finishing processes to the 
knitting mill. 


Then, power fashions the hose, produces their package, prints their labels and 
rushes the hosiery to a waiting world—pre-advised by the power of the printing 
press and radio! 


...and, all along the line, it’s the Power Engineer! 


He is the common denominator of all industry . . . the man who makes the wheels go ‘round 
. . . the executive who, in 85 per cent of all cases, buys his firm’s power equipment—or is 
consulted before anyone buys anything that uses power. 


The Power Engineer also subscribes to POWER—25,071 strong—and uses POWER to help 
him make up his mind—and others’ minds—regarding needs. Thus POWER is your “in” to 
the most important man in the most important horizontal market on Earth! 


SHREDDIN CONVERTING \. RIPENING FEEDING \. SPINNING \. WASHING DRYING REELING 


POWER IS PART OF THE PICTURE EVERY ERG OF THE WAY tit FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


Steam J Compressors Pumps Hot Water Heat Motors t | THE MARKET-PLACE 
A OF THE POWER FIELD. 
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Qne way to help sales- 
people sell is to equip 
them with merchandising 
information. Leading re- 
tailers use informative 
tags on their own private 
- brand products. Here is a 
typical example—a tag for 
Sears, Roebuck sheets. 


How to Use Merchandise Tags to 
Help ‘Train Retail Salespeople 


Companies like Simmons, Sears, Roebuck, American Viscose and J, 


C. Penney, through the use of informative tags, are relieving the 


choke at the neck of the sales bottle by giving green clerks the 


specific selling facts they need to answer customer inquiries.” 


BY JAMES 


HE new salesgirl in the chil- 

dren’s dress department was 

green, very green. She had 
been through the store’s train- 
ing department and knew, as a result, 
the differences between “‘charge-take,” 
“paid-send” and “‘C.O.D.”’ saleschecks, 
but what she didn’t know about chil- 
dren’s dresses would fill an entire issue 
ot SALES MANAGEMENT. The buyer 
showed her the stock and hoped for 
the best. But her first customer was 
the worst kind of customer for a green 


_— 


_ * This is the fourth in a series of articles 
°y Mr. Cumming on retail sales training. 
The first, “Memo: Start Today to Write a 
New Retail Sales Training Manual!” ap- 
Peared in the November 1, 1944, issue: 
the second, “Don't Swear at the Benighted 
Retail Clerk—Help Him!,” in the Decem- 

t 1, 1944, issue, and the third, “Put Your 
Training Plan to Work Through Store Sales 
Meetings,” in the January 1, 1945, issue. 
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Cc. CUMMING 


John A, Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


salesgirl. She was the kind that asks 
questions. 

‘““What’s the material in this dress?” 
was her first shot. The salesgirl felt 
a wave of panic go over her. Should 
she guess? The buyer had gone to her 
office; everyone else was busy. And 
then she saw the tag. 

“Celanese Clairanese rayon taffeta,” 
she replied, reading in an authorita- 
tive voice. 

“Rayon!”’ said the customer. “I like 
the dress, but rayon won't stand up 
when it’s washed.” 

“Why yes, it does,” replied the 
salesgisl who had read the little tag 
through by this time. ‘““You just work 
it in sudsy, luke-warm water, rinse 
thoroughly, roll it up in a towel, and 
iron it on the wrong side, while it’s 
still damp, with a warm, not hot, 
iron.” 

“There,” thought the buyer who had 


returned to the floor, “is a salesgirl 
who won't stay green very long.” 

And there, she might have added, 
is a manufacturer who knows how to 
make good use of one of the best and 
simplest means of training retail sales- 
people. The informative tag, outlining 
briefly the points about the items 
which most customers want to know, 
will help to pre-sell the merchandise 
to the customer who reads it. But most 
important of all, it gives quick in- 
formation about the product to the 
salesperson who should know but in 
these days probably doesn’t. 

Just think for a moment of the 
plight of a salesgirl selling yard goods 
in a department store. She, too, has 
plenty of questions thrown at her, 
just as the girl in children’s dresses 
does. And if she is experienced, or 
has had special training in textiles, she 
can probably answer them. But today 
most salesgirls are not experienced, 
and they certainly have had little or 
no special training. What's more, 
that’s the type of salesperson who will 
be selling your product in department 
stores for some years after the war. 

Therefore, the girl who is selling 
fabrics will do an infinitely better sell- 
ing job for herself, her store, her cus- 
tomer and for you if she can pick up 
a tag which tells a story like this: 

“Everglaze Finish is unquestionably one 
of the most important contributions made 


in cotton fabrics in a generation. Its fea- 
tures include: 

Durable Lustrous Glaze 

Pre-Shrunk 

Washable . 

Non-Tacky 

Not affected by water or alcohol 

Dry cleanable 

Long life . . . soft hand 

“Washing Instructions. Dissolve neutral 
soap flakes in lukewarm water getting rich 
suds. Do not soak. Wash without rubbing 
or twisting. Rinse thoroughly in clear luke- 
warm water. Remove moisture. Dry flat or 
over taut line not directly in sun. While 
slightly damp, iron on glazed side with 
warm—not hot—iron.” 


. . Starchless 


Information Always Valuable 


There’s an important place for the 
informative tag even in departments 
where you’d expect to find the most 
experienced salespeople. Consider the 
mattress section of the furniture de- 
partment for example. And go back 
to normal times, when innerspring 
mattresses were still available and be- 
fore the Armed Services had drawn so 
heavily on retail personnel. Simmons 
used a tag on their Beautyrest Mat- 
tresses which gave the following facts: 


The Beautyrest is Different 


Only the Simmons Beautyrest Mattress has 
all these seven basic features. Before you 
buy compare them with any other mattress. 
7 Reasons why Beautyrest gives Better Sleep 
1. 837 resilient, barrel-shaped coils. 
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Meet WHB’s Ed Dennis — 


whose present “client” is Uncle Sam! 


At WHB we've always called the 
sales department the “Client Service 
Department” —simply because that’s 
the purpose of our salesmen: to 
serve our advertisers. 


For eleven years, Ed Dennis was our 
top ——- He graduated from 
the University of Kansas one cool 
June evening—and went to work for 
WHB’s Don Davis the next morning. 
Never had any other job, prior to en- 
listing in the Navy in 1942 as second 
class yeoman. 


It’s ns cae of Ed that the Navy rec- 
ognize his merits,too,and promoted 
him recently to Lieutenant (j.g.). Ed 
says it’s awfully good to get back in 
pants with pockets. We look for- 
ward to the day when Victory is won, 
and we can get Ed back to WHB! 


If he were here, instead of at sea, 
he’d probably be telling you enthu- 
siastically about three great new 
shows on WHB for 1945. 


‘bisa Re 


“SONG and DANCE PARADE” —with RUSH 


HUGHES. 4A full hour of popular recordings, 
broadcast Mondays through Saturdays at 2 
Pp.m.—with popular Rush Hughes of KWK 
as Master of Ceremonies. This program took 
KWK from a 1.5 to a 4.9 Hooperating morn- 
ings in St. Louis—and it has already won a 
4.2 in Kansas City ! Quarter-hour participa- 
tion sponsorships available, 3 to6 days weekly. 


“THE FIRST FIVE’—with RUSH HUGHES. 
Kansas City’s “‘best seller’ records, as re- 
ported daily by leading retailers—together 
with their ‘platter mates’’, some fascinating 
and rhythmic “‘extras’’...and the voice of 
Rush Hughes! Forty-five minutes nightly, 
Mondays through Saturdays, at 6:15 p.m. Ask 
Don Davis for participation availabilities. 


“MARY JANE ON PETTICOAT LANE”. 
Daily half-hour shopping program, with style 
news and music, featuring merchandise of- 
fered by stores and shops on Kansas City’s 
famous ‘‘Petticoat Lane’. Spots available 
for minute transcriptions about products 
used by women. Mondays through Fridays, 
11:30 a. m. to 12 noon. 


If you want to sell the Kansas 
City market, WHB is your happy 
medium ! 


. Cloth pocketed, non-interlocking oils 
—free to move independently—tike the 
keys of a piano. 

. The Pre-built border is boxed and taj. 
lored. 

. Sag-proof edge, with patented method 
of anchoring side coils. This provides 
perfect ventilation. 

. French edge—smart and dust resistant, 

. Guaranteed by Simmons Co., world’s 
largest bedding manufacturer. Good 
Housekeeping also guarantees Beautyrest 
as advertised. 

. Three million satisfied users, including 
famous hotels, ocean liners, and hos. 
pitals. 

No Other Mattress Has All These Features 


Do retailers like this kind of two. 
fisted, competitive selling? Maybe not, 
but they like informative tags so well 
that they'll use them with whatever 
you print on them, within reason. In 
fact, they regard tags so highly as an 
educational medium for salespeople 
that the larger, better equipped retail 
ers use them as an important part of 
their own training programs. 

As an example, notice this copy 
from the tag used by Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. on their private brand Guest 
Chamber Sheets: 


GuEst CHAMBER 
Our Best Muslin 


Exceeds Federal Specification DDD-S- 
281 for thread-count, breaking strength 
and weight! 
THREAD COUNT: 76 warp yarns and 70 
filling yarns per sq. inch (the more threads 
per inch, the more wear) ; 
BREAKING STRENGTH: Warp resists 81 
Ibs. strain per inch . . . filling resists 76 
Ibs. per inch (the greater strain a fabric 
takes—the greater service you may expect) 
WEIGHT AND SIzinc: Weighs 4.9 oz. pet 
sq. yd... . only 3% sizing. 
SELVAGES AND HeEmMs: Wide tape selv 
ages . . . straight stitched hems . . . hand 
torn to insure evenness after laundering 
Woven size tabs for convenience—all fig- 
ures are average. 
Sold only by Sears, Roebuck and Co. | 
Torn Size Before Hemming 


Type 140 81 x 108 


Your product isn’t sold directly to 
consumers? That may be all the more 
reason for using informative tags—and 
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For WHB Availabilities, ‘Phone DON DAVIS c tion « 
at any of these “SPOT SALES” offices: ct 


KANSAS CITY ..... Scarritt Building HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY . . . 400 Madison Avenue . . . Eldorado 5-5040 
CHICAGO ..... 360 North Michigan ..... . FRAnklin 8520 
HOLLYWOOD . . Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo . . HOllywood 8318 
SAN FRANCISCO ..... 5 Third Street ..... EXbrook 3558 
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..» For Busy Sales Managers 


How to keep up with the job of furnish- 
ing copies of ... 


e Letters e Sales Reports 

e Bulletins e Price Changes 

e Commission e¢ Charts 
Statements - Inquiries 


. and similar important data, to exec- 
utives, branches, distributors, salesmen 
and other departments — with an over- 
worked and undermanned staff! Situa- 
tions like these are made to order for an 
A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” photocopyer. 
Assemble your data — charts — graphs 
— reports — and then have your office 
boy photocopy them. 


A COMPACT, VERSATILE 
MACHINE THAT’S A GIANT FOR WORK 


Your A-PE-CO photocopyer supplies 
clean, clear, readable, non-fading, photo- 
exact copies—one or as many as you re- 
quire—quickly, inexpensively, and with big 
savings in manpower and valuable time. 


AN EASY-TO-USE PROCESS 


A-PE-CO photocopying is so simple any 
office can learn quickly. No darkroom 
needed. A-PE-CO copies anything writ- 
ten, printed, drawn or photographed, even 
if on both sides — letters, testimonials, 
customer records, blueprints, pictures, 
drawings—without camera or film. This 
simple process is shown your employee 
by an A-PE-CO representative. He will 
show you how A-PE-CO saves you time, 
money, and labor — how it speeds up 
vital work right in your own office. Give 
yourself this valuable help — NOW. 
Write us today for the complete story of 
A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” photocopyer. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clork St. GC-25 Chicago 14, III. 


Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


both the processors who buy your 
goods and the retailers who sell them 
will welcome them if they contain the 
right kind of information. 

The American Viscose Corp., pro- 
ducers of rayon yarns and fibers, are 
actually four times removed from the 
consumer. Their product is sold to 
mills, who weave it into cloth and sell 
it—often through converters—to man- 
ufacturers. The manufacturer in turn 
makes dresses or other products from 
the fabric and sells them to the re- 
tailers who in turn sell to consumers. 
But this long line of distribution hasn’t 
deterred American Viscose from mak- 
ing excellent use of informative tags. 
An important part of the company’s 
promotional program is built around 
this very device. 


Essential Items to Include 


American Viscose has set up stand- 
ards for rayon fabrics in three classi- 
fications. Fabric in the first classifica- 
tion must be dry cleaned, and are de- 
signated by a ‘‘red light” tag. Those in 
the second classification are hand wash- 
able, and are given a “yellow light” 
tag. Those in the third classification 
can be washed by hand or machine, 
and get a “green light’’ tag. 

Careful arrangements have been 
made to control the use of the tags, 
so that it is practically impossible for 
a dishonest or careless manufacturer to 
use them on merchandise which does 
not meet the standard of approval in- 
dicated. But the important point is 
that each of these tags, prepared by 
a firm that doesn’t sell the department 
store direct, gives the department store 
salesperson very important information 
about the properties of the fabric used 
to make the product she is selling. 
And because of this American Viscose 
gets identification right through to the 
consumer, 

What information should you in- 
clude on your tags? The answer will 
vary with the kind of product you 
make and the field in which you sell, 
but these suggestions may prove help- 
ful: 

1. Start by giving the descriptive 
name of your product. What should 
the salesperson call it to be accurate 


| when she talks about it? 
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2. List the specifications of the 
product. If it’s a textile, give the 
thread count, the weight, the finish, 
and state whether it’s pre-shrunk and 
color-fast. If it’s an electrical appli- 
ance, state the size of the motor, the 


amount of current it will consume, - 


and similar details. Don’t be afraid 
to give technical points for fear the 
salesgirl and the consumer won't un- 
derstand them. There’s always a per- 
centage of salespeople and customers 


who like to know these details, ang 
even to those who don’t fully under. 
stand the technicalities they sound 
mighty impressive. 

3. Tell clearly how to use your 
product. If a booklet of several pages 
is required to give full directions, 
don’t let that stop you. Westinghouse 
used to attach a 16-page ‘booklet to 
electric fans—in the days when there 
were electric fans on retail counters, 

4. Describe how your product 
should be cared for. This is where 
washing instructions come in, for tex. 
tiles, For mechanical devices, list oiling 
and repair instructions, and tell what 
to do about storage in idle seasons, 

5. Name the various uses of your 
product, especially if it may be used 
for purposes other than those which 
are common and obvious. 

As a final check, interview a sales. 
person in the department of a local 
store where your product is sold. Find 
out what she doesn’t know about your 
product, and do your best to list what 
you regard as essential selling informa- 
tion on your tag. 

Right now is a particularly good 
time to do it. Heaven forbid that the 
sum total of ignorance should ever 
be greater among retail salespedple 
than it is today. If you gear the in- 
formation on your tag to today’s con- 
ditions, you can be sure that it will 
be right for the salespeople who will 
be selling your product after the war. 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 


SALESMAN 


An unusual opportunity for a high cali- 
ber man with proven sales ability to 
grow into executive position with estab- 
lished, progressive, highest rated concern 
in its field. Now looking forward to en- 
larging its staff to take care of assured 
post-war market. ‘echnical or chemical 
education, or experience in the graphic 
arts industries would be helpful, but not 
necessary requisites. 


Give complete qualifications. Good start- 


ing salary. Box No. 2083, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
{ANAGEMENT. 


‘utback for Civilians? 


Will the augmented war produc- 
ion program mean a serious cut- 
back on civilian goods output? 

No. WPB contends that much of 
he shortage experienced in retail 
tocks is caused by increased buying 
ower, which changes distribution. 

It quotes the much discussed case 
Mf diapers as an example, pointing 
but that during 1944 there were 44 
liapers per child available, compared 
with 24 per child in 1939. 

A good deal of pressure is being 
xerted in Washington to have pro- 
luction of “luxury” items curtailed, 


vali- . ; , 
so Ppecific mention being made of cos- 
stab- PUme jewelry and cosmetics. 
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A. C. C, Hill, Jr., deputy vice-chair- 
an for civilian requirements, predicts 
hat civilian production will run at 
bout the same volume as last year, 
but some shortages will show up. 
Among these he mentions textile 
products, although even in these, it 
ONY. will be a case of diversion to the most 
—“— fReeded items rather than a drastic 
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general cutback. Emphasis will be 
given to children’s needs and require- 
ments of working people. 


Taxes and Selling Expense 
What is the effect of the U. S. 


Supreme Court’s decision in the 
F. W. Fitch Co. case in which it 
held that a manufacturer may not 
exclude advertising and selling ex- 
penses from its selling prices in 
computing Federal excise taxes? 

This ruling has been mis-interpreted 
in many business quarters, largely be- 
cause of hasty or inadequate press re- 
ports. In the case of the Fitch Co., the 
question of excluding advertising and 
selling expenses in computing the ex- 
cise tax applied only to the period 
from October 1, 1936, to June 30, 
1939, and was a question of interpre- 
tation of the 1932 Revenue Act. 

The Supreme Court itself, in its 
Opinion, pointed out that Congress in 
the Revenue Act of 1939 specifically 
excluded from the sale price ‘‘a trans- 
portation, delivery, insurance, or other 
charge, and the wholesaler’s salesmen’s 
commissions and costs and expenses 
of advertising and selling.” Hence, 
under the 1939 law, there is no ques- 
tion that these costs can be excluded 
in computing excise taxes. 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 


leading Paper Merchants 
Ss 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


Chemical 
Engineering 
LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


CHEM & MET presents in February a special 
theme issue dealing with world markets, present 
and prospective, for American chemicals, chem- 
ical engineering services and equipment. 

This issue, the 22nd Annual Review and Statis- 
_tical Number, is planned to give the chemical 
processing industries a look at world-wide econ- 
omy—an idea of the opportunities abroad for 
their products and services. 

February is the first of four special theme issues 
which CHEM & MET will publish during 1945 — 
particular issues that readers and advertisers 
alike shouldn't miss. 


CHEMICAL 


E& Metallu 7) ical 


ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Transportation Battle 


Does Washington expect that 
rival transportation groups will 
hold their war gains? 

Watching the maneuvers of various 
groups in Washington, it is predicted 
that soon after the war ends, there 
will be a battle royal among the various 
types of transportation. 

The automotive industry plans a 
tremendous advertising campaign, 
partly to offset possible swings toward 
private flying, which is taken seriously 
by those in the know. 


At the same time, railroads are 
ready to feature their new and unusual 
ilactanaiinaate ensaecsyiiseiniritng 


OHNSTOWN 


WITH virtually complete 
coverage in this Prosperous 
Pennsylvania Trading Area 
and exceptionally high reader 
interest, the Johnstown Tri- 
bune (Evening) and Johns- 


town Democrat (Morning) with a combined circulation 


services designed to compete with 
other new modes of transportation and 
the airlines propose to let themselves 
be known. 

All of which looks as though there 
will be a tremendous amount of ad- 


‘vertising copy written and placed. 
Transportation will be merchandised 


as never before. 


New. Price Ceilings? 


How is OPA handling price ceil- 
ings on established consumer prod- 
ucts in cases where resumption of 
manufacture is now permitted? 

A ween example of this is the case 


GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE, 
TO WORK 


and 
DO BUSINESS 


of 56,782 ABC are a “must buy” for advertisers who want 
immediate sales or wish to create a back-log of good-will 


and consumer acceptance for their products here in the 


competitive post-war era. 


RETAIL TRADING ZONE 


wie 869 


CITY ZONE 


hr 485 


TRIBUNE * DEMOCRAT 
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of Electrolux Corp., which recently 
resumed production and delivery of 
vacuum cleaners and thereupon re- 
quested OPA for permission to charge 
more than the presently established 
ceiling price of $69.75 for its Model 
XXX cleaner. (Like many other mer. 
chandisers, Electrolux has issued 
numerous ‘‘preferential post-war clean- 
er contracts” agreeing to reserve and 
deliver to the holder of the contract a 
cleaner) ‘‘at the legal ceiling price in 
effect at the time delivery is made.”) 

‘OPA denied the petition for an in- 
crease in price on the grounds that 
changes in material prices and wage 
rates over pre-war factory costs did 
not appear to be so substantial as to 
require an increase in the established 
ceiling price, in advance of any oppor- 
tunity -for an industry-wide study of 
cost and earnings experience after pro- 
duction of vacuum cleaners is resumed 
generally. This is a tip-off that OPA’s 
general theory is to price “‘recon- 
version products” on the basis of in- 
dustry-wide figures rather than indi- 
vidual cases. 


What of Post-War Orders? 


What effect have the military re- 
verses in Europe and the crack- 
down on talk of civilian production 
had on the Government policy to- 
ward acceptance of post-war or- 
ders? 

The War Production Board has 
ruled officially that manufacturers may 
accept post-war purchase orders, pro: 
viding production is not scheduled 
until WPB restrictions are lifted. The 
“spot reconversion” program still 
stands—but in effect, in name only 
Materials will not be allocated so long 
as there is the slightest possibility of 
interfering with war production. 


A profitable 


STEP INTO ready made, expand- 
THE FUTURE ing market. Re ach 


key men. They are 
planning today 


for the future. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF A BIG, NEW INDI STRY 


DIESE.” 


EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED 8} 


REX W. WADMAN 


2 WEST 45TH ST 
NEW YORK 19, N.¥ 
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Effect of Taxes on Spending 


Will revision of income taxes 
after the war release much con- 
sumer spending money? 

There will undoubtedly be some 
modification in income taxes after the 
war. The President has said so, and 
various Congressional groups are work- 
ing on specific plans to ease the tax 
load on corporations and individuals. 

However, tax authorities in Wash- 
ington point out that any substantial 
revision in income tax rates will almost 
certainly raise again the question of 
the sales tax, which might then have 
a chance of being enacted into law. 


Military Surpluses Again 


Is it true that the Armed Serv- 
ices propose to lock up their sur- 
plus goods and supplies and not 
permit their sale immediately after 
the war? If so, what sort of plan- 
ning can lines of business affected 
by these —— depend upon? 

It is true that many high Army and 
Navy officials and other Government 
policy-makers as well are urging that 
excess goods be put in storage for 
several years before they are declared 
surplus. This issue is being made a 
special order of business by the Mead 
Committee of the Senate (formerly the 
so-called Truman Committee for In- 
vestigation of the War Effort) which 
is now preparing two special reports 
—one on surplus disposal and one on 
plant disposal. The Mead Committee 
hopes to get a definite commitment 
to eliminate confusion, and to declare 
a national policy on surplus disposal. 


Public Relations on a Postcard 


UNIQUE and effective little 
AX vehicle for furthering relations 
with the public—one which can be 


put to good use by any firm in a | 
in a small community—has been in- | 


troduced by The American Welding 
& Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio. 

This is a postcard size map which 
shows the location of American’s own 
plant and other leading industries, 
principal hotels, stations, railways and 
highway routes in Warren. 

It is handed out to visitors by desk 
detks in Warren hotels in answer to 
tequests for directions. This conveni- 
tnt pocket-size guide has been a god- 
send to harassed hotel personnel and 
has brought American Welding Co. a 
great deal of appreciative comment. 

The reverse side of the card explains 


that the company specializes in welded 
steel ring construction used primarily 
by other manufacturers in the fabrica- 
ton of finished products. 
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HOW’S YOUR ALTER EGO? 


EVERY MESSAGE-IN-TYPE that carries your name is your 
elter ego—your “other self”. That’s why it’s important 
to know about the services of R. O. H. Hill, Inc. 


For Hill produces letterheads, business cards, and an- 
nouncements that truly reflect the dignity, prestige, and 
personality of your business. They are “Business Am- 
bassadors”—not just the usual printed messengers. 


Get in touch with R. O. H. Hill, Inc., when your require- 
ments are out-of-the-ordinary. The service is complete 
from design to finished product, or you can use any part 
that fits your needs. The service is speedy, too—thirty 
years’ experience makes the difficult job easy. Plans and 
prices at no obligation. Give us an idea on what you 
want. We have done it for others—can do it for you. 


ronHILLince. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


HECK 


SCHENECTADY 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
ON YOUR LISTS... 
ONE PAPER DOES THE 
JOB...THE LEADER IN 
CIRCULATION, ADVER- 
TISING AND RESULTS— 


Use of a BRAND NAME means that the manufac- 
turer is not hiding from you... but accepts 
full responsibility for the quality of his product. 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING CO., INC., 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 20 


BRAND NAMES enable you to pick and 
choose...and then buy the brands 
that give you most for your money. 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING CO., INC., 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 20 


New York Subways Advertising Co., Inc., is displaying these messages in the three 
subway systems of New York City, to stress the importance of brand names. These 
are -twe of a series-of-four such advertisements—all selling the public on brands. 


Media & Agency News 


Radio and Television 

Broadcast Measurement Bureau, Inc. 
has been organized with Mr. Hugh M. 
Feltis, president, to establish a uniform 
yardstick of radio station measurements 
which will bear the same relation to 
radio broadcasting as the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations bears to mewspapers 
and magazines and the Traffic Audit 
Bureau bears to outdoor advertising. 


Hucu M. FE tis, 
president of the 
Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau, Inc., 
new organization. 


The Bureau is being supported by 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, but 
the major part of the funds will come 
from radio stations which will sponsor 
the Bureau’s activities. As soon as 
sufficient funds are available, pre- 
sumably late this spring, the Bureau 
will send its initial mailing of ballots 
to one million scientifically selected 
radio homes. Set owners will be asked 
to list stations to which they listen 
most frequently. Follow-up mailings 
will be sent out until a 50% return 
is received from the one million typical 
radio homes. 

Mr. Feltis has a background of over 
15 years of experience as radio station 
sales manager or station operator, and 
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leaves the post of general manager of 
KFAB Lincoln-Omaha to accept the 
presidency of B.M.B. 


* *« * 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has released a statement by its execu- 
tive vice-president, Paul W. Kesten, 
on the a ae frequency allocation 
plan issued by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington, to 
the effect that the facts (in the FCC 
report) strip the advocates of low- 
frequency, low-definition television of 
all hope that television will remain at 
that level. The report permits narrow- 
band, coarse-screen commercial tele- 
vision to go ahead, but it takes away 
the wave lengths needed to establish 
such a system on an adequate nation- 
wide basis. The Commission thus pro- 
poses six times as much space in the 
spectrum for the new pictures as for 
pre-war pictures. 

x oe * 

Howard Stanley, who has been 
Director of Press Information and 
Sales Promotion at WTOP, Washing- 
ton, is named assistant director of Pro- 
motion Service for CBS-owned sta- 
tions. Charles F. Pekor, Jr., is ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of 
CBS Press Information of the same 
network. . . . Named production di- 
rector and promotional director of 
WMPS is Robert N. Hobgood, who 
has been associated with the station 
for the past two years. 


Agencies 


As H. W. Kastor & Sons entered 
its fiftieth year as an agency, the 
directors elected H. Kastor Kahn as 
president. Mr. Kahn, grandson of the 


tounder of the agency, has been map. 
ager of the organization for the past 


four years. . . . Foote, Cone and Beld. 
ing has recently announced the election 
of three vice-presidents from the ex. 
ecutive staff of its Chicago office—they 
are: Milton H. Schwartz, A. J. Brem. 
ner, and John F. Hunt. At the same 
time the agency announces the appoint. 
ment of Stuart V. Dawson as director 
of radio for the Chicago office. . . , 
Frederick P. Reynolds, Jr., is named 
director of research at Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, Inc. 
** © 


Lt. Col. Lynn Baker, for two anda 
half years attached to Army Service 
forces, has joined J. M. Mathes, Inc,, 
in an executive capacity. .. . Edward \ 
W. Wood, Jr., formerly general sale 
manager of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, is a new member of the firm 
of M. H. Hackett Co. . . . Hill Black. 
ett, of Hill Blackett & Co., announces 
the admission, as general partners inf} 
that agency, of Marvin Harms and 
Robert G. Wilson, both of whom — 
been associated with the agency for 
the last eight years. 


* * 


Fred W. Blumenschein, formerly} 
radio copy chief of McCann-Erickson |. 
Inc., has joined Lennen & Mitchell 
Inc., in an executive capacity. . . . Joh: 
S. Gallagher has joined Wilson & 
Haight, Inc., Hartford, in an executiv 
capacity. . . . McCann-Erickson, Inc 
has established an office in Bogota, 
Colombia. Reinaldo D. Verson is it 
new manager. This is the secon 
McCann-Erickson field office in Latit. 
America this year. 

* * % 


Accounts: The Kellogg Co., to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as advertising 
counsel to assist in new product de- 
velopment. . . . The White Rock Corp., 
control of which was recently acquired 
by the National Distillers Products 
Corp., to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. . .. 
Otis Elevator Co., to G. M. Basford 
Co... . Benrus Watch Co., to Young 
& Rubicam, Inc. . . . Hagan Corp., and 
its subsidiaries, Hall Laboratories and 
Calgon, Inc., to Ketchum, MacLeod 
and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh. . . . Al 
fred Dunhill of London, Inc., (© 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency. . . . Bank of Manhattan Co. 
to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. . . . Berk: 
shire Knitting Mills, largest manufac: 
turer of women’s high-grade hosiery, 
to Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc. 


Business Papers 

J. Kirk Baldwin, formerly chief of 
the Airport Management Section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, has 
joined the Haire Publishing Co. 4 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


the 
PLASTICS 
MARKET 


foh: 1. Those who design, engineer and 
1& make plastic products—including 
; technicians and others who directly 
itv: influence specifications and purchases. 
Inc 2. Those who specify, buy, sell or use 
gota, plastic products—top executives and 
5 it titled personnel of actual or potential 
“on: users of plastic products. 
atiL. ‘ s 
Published in March 

? to . . . . 
sing This Annual PLASTICS’ Directory—the special March issue of 
de- ° 
nt PLASTICS—is mailed personally to the 14,000 most important men 
1irec 
ducts . , . , : . 
zs | in the plastics field. Such circulation—concentrated on key men—is 
ford 
oung a natural for advertisers ... 12 months’ reader reference is assured. 
and 

and | 

d 

— AS A REFERENCE BOOK PLASTICS’ Annual 
~ Directory offers technical and product de- 
we velopment data, as well as detailed classifica- 
ro tions of manufactured plastic products by part 
nade names...also, an index to names, addresses 
alas and products of molders, laminators, equip- 


ment manufacturers and basic chemical sup- 
pliers... plus a comprehensive directory of 
manufacturers of materials (with tables of the 
physical, chemical and other properties of 
their products). A unique and invaluable ref- 
erence book! 


PLASTICS’ ANNUAL DIRECTORY, as an integral part of PLASTICS, offers concen- 
trated circulation— 100% executives. Ask a Ziff-Davis representative for full details. 
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Candid Camera Catches Mr. Val Hansel, 
a of Sales, Peter A. Frasse and 
n 


Co., c., New York, discussing latest 
developments in Frasse Mechanical Steels 
with Mr. R. M. Schrader, General Man- 
ager of Purchases, Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


“P. A. Spells Powerful 
Ally to Me!” 


“After selling mechanical steels for the 
past 18 years, I sincerely believe-,” says 
Mr. Val Hansel, Manager of Sales, Peter A. 
Frasse and Co., Inc. “—that Purchasing 
Agents are just about the most powerful 
allies an industrial salesman can have. 


“That’s why my men and I always try to 
see to it that the Purchasing Agents in our 
territories get what’s absolutely necessary 
to make this alliance effective -a complete 
and meaningful presentation of the facts 
about our products!” 


Powerful allies of selling, Purchasing 
Agents can be powerful allies of advertising, 
too ... if you keep them as well-informed 
as sales managers like Mr. Hansel do. 

Advertisers can do this by giving the 
essential facts about their product in 
PURCHASING, the magazine devoted to the 
P.A.’s own problems. 


To see how little it costs to add 
PURCHASING to your schedule, write 
Conover-Mast Corporation: 205 East 42nd 
St., New York, 17, N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 1, IIll.; Leader Building, 
Cleveland, 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & 
Company, West Coast Representatives, 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 4, and Pershing 
Square Bidg., Los Angeles, 13, Calif. 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 
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general manager of the Airport Direc- 
tory, and associate editor of the maga- 
zine Airports. Miss Leslie Corner, 
formerly managing editor of Depart- 
ment Store Economist becomes man- 
aging editor of Fashion Accessories. 
.e.8 

After two and a half years with the 
Press and Publication Division of the 
Office of Censorship, Carleton Chace, 
editor of The Music Trade Review, is 
returning to that publication in the 
same capacity. . . . C. W. Bendigo 
has been named executive editor of 
Textile World. Mr. Bendigo joined 
the staff of Textile World a year ago 
—has been a contributor to it for more 
than ten years. C. D. Easton, 
advertising manager of the Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Co. for the past 
seventeen years, has entered the pub- 
lishing field as advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc., Chicago. 


Newspapers 


_M. V. O'Connell, recently honorably 
discharged as a Major in the United 


M. V. O’ConnNeELL, 
promotion director 
for the Chicago 
Herald - American. 


States Marine Corps., is the new ex- 
ecutive promotion director of the 


| Chicago Herald-American. 


Magazines 


Clover L. Perkins is named as the 
new advertising manager for Popular 
Mechanics magazine. He has previ- 
ously served as advertising executive on 
Hearst Newspapers, in Chicago, New 
York City, and Los Angeles. . . . Bob 
Becker, well-known fishing and hunt- 
ing authority, has joined Outdoorsman 
magazine in the capacity of managing 


VircINIA VINCENT, 
beauty editor for 
Ideal Publications. 


editor. . . . Announcement is made of 
the appointment of Miss Virginia 
Vincent as beauty editor of the Ideal 
Women’s Group. 


The United States News 
Victor Animatograph Corp. .............. 17 


WIOD (Miami) 
WMAO (Chicago) 
WNA 
WOC (Davenport) 
The Woonsocket Call 
WOR (New York) = 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ............ 5] 
WOWO (Fort 

World Petroleum 
Yankee Network 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. .......0.-e.00. 


Index to Advertisers 


]  ———~ 
(Continued from page 2) 
THUS cc cccccccvccceseveveteseccscoscess 72 
Tene Stety ..0ce--0 ececcececceseeseses 10 
Tulsa World-Tulsa Tribune ............. 73 


Victor Safe & Equipment Co. ........... 9% 
WABC (New York) ....--..ee-.. . 4.5qF you 
The Wall Street Journal ............... 37 : 
Western Transit Advertising ............ 48 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. ... 22 Bure in 
WHB (Kansas City) ....... ee 108 

WHK (Cleveland) ............ ices ies 96 fhe Am 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel ... 38 
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COUNCIL FOR MARKET) 
DEVELOPMENT 


MARKET ANALYSIS 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 
SALES TRAINING 


7 
Odin Thomas 
Director 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building that all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


4 oem aan tins 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 


WANTED 


a job as assistant to salesmanager 
with hard working executive. Ad- 
vertiser now with large national 
heavy industrial in Northern New 
Jersey seeks larger opportunity. 
Background of sales, service, cost 
accounting and graduate in indus- 
trial management, production con- 
trol, etc. Amiable, get along with 
people, loyal and highly energetic. 
Kindly write Box 2082, SALes 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENE:,,,, 


Ff you want to know who really runs 
this country, look for a familiar 


re in overalls. He’s the real boss. 


e American farmer. 


le wields the mightiest political 


fluence 62% of our 
presentatives, 77% of our senators 


in America. 


eelected by rural constituencies. 


Business should perhaps know the 
er better. He’s our biggest pro- 
cer, biggest employer, biggest con- 
mer. He operates on only one scale— 
colossal scale. Last year’s farm in- 
e is estimated at 27.8 billions, an 


He could raise the roof in Washington . . . 


all-time record for any industry on 
earth. And that was the entire world’s 
good fortune. For in these days the 
efficiency of our agriculture is essen- 
tial not only to ourselves, but to all 
our fighting Allies. 

For that reason, Country Gentleman 
is mindful ofits present responsibilities. 


As the farmer’s ey 
No. 1 magazine 


— enjoying un- 
matched prefer- 
ence among 
farmers—it is 


our job to supply the farmer with the 
vital information he must have to 
maintain his own responsibilities. 

Our field staff of 600 agricultural 
authorities is working unceasingly in 
the farmer’s interest. And thus Coun- 

try Gentleman is working in the in- 

terest of all American Industry. For 
theservice we give tofarmers is reflec- 
ted not alone in their confidence in 

Country Gentleman itself, but in the 

products advertised in its pages— 

- products America must sell to the 
farmer if the nation is to prosper. 


rN 
quountry 


entleman 


No. | with FARMERS — RURAL DEALERS — ADVERTISERS 


The “5 and 10’s” are the Department Stores of the masses. These stores 
handle over 30,000 different items popularly priced, from 5c to $5.00 and 
over, to meet the needs of the masses. No matter what size city, town, or 
village you go into, the syndicate variety stores get the traffic. 


Many of these stores do over a million dollar annual volume. 


In the 5000 odd stores comprising the big 10 group, the average annual 
volume per store is over $275,000.00. In this important group of stores alone, 
which did a volume of $1,341,376,361 in 1943, The Merchandiser gives you a 
coverage of nearly 12,000 key people. 


The "MERCHANDISER" 


is a highly specialized medium catering 
exclusively to the 5 & 10 to $1.00 and up 
syndicate variety stores. 


Editorially slanted to the problems and 
interests of the store managers and their 
assistants, who do the day-in and day-out 
ordering of merchandise for this approxi- 
mately two billion dollar market. 


Total MERCHANDISE-ORDERING 
circulation 16,514 key people in 8300 stores. 


Largest audited circulation in the field 


~~ eerrerrrrerrerrrrerrerererrrvrerervrvrvrevrrvrvrvewvrevewTrwvewrwvewr’?’}? 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS TREMENDOUS 
MARKET IN YOUR POST WAR PLANS! 


—o-—-owoweweweeeeeweweeweweweewwewwwwwwewwwweweeeCeCerCeCeree 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER ay’ 
79 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ; 


| charge. Address Popular Publication 
| Inc., 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


_ ning. The booklet runs the gamut 


Keyhole Look 


Promotion 
Trend 


Popular Publications recently had 
luncheon in New York City, at whig? 
they introduced to the Press “| : 


Visual—“Advertising’s Most Im 
tant Trend.” The visual, prepare 
show the growing trend of big advq © 
tisers, who would once have shiq ‘ 
away, to advertise in the pulps, scor 
such a hit that Popular offers a br 
chure using the same material. 

The analysis traces the course of t 
most successful advertisers during t 
past 30 years. It also passes along wh 
Popular believes is a direct and ine 
pensive route to new post-war marke 
The total newsstand circulation of p 
magazines is 10,000,000 copies 
month. Popular leads with a circu 
tion of almost 3,000,000 a month.f 

The brochure will be sent free 


Reprinting its recent advertisemeg 
in The New Yorker, Newsweek, A 
lantic Monthly, etc., CBS has puff 
lished a booklet called, “‘listen.”’ It f 
designed to give the overtones a 
undertones of what goes on in, why 
makes up, what keeps a network uf 


from gate crashers to audimetem 
from a wards to people. When you'f 
finished with it you have a glamorizgy — 
version of a network but you will cq ~ 
tainly have had an hour’s amusememg 
and you'll have been dealt a fund @ 
information. Write CBS New York 9 


Air Express 


There’s a lot of talk these days abo 
Air Express. It’s not just a post-w 
dream, either—it’s doing a land-ofh 
business right now. 

But too few people have bothergy 
to acquaint themselves with the 
ternal working of Air Express. FR 
instance did you know that it’s a div 
sion of Railway Express Agency? GF 
that if there is no airport near (aqF 
lots of people seem puzzled by thigh 
your package will still get “faste 
way” service due to 23,000 Railw 
Express offices from coast to coast? ¢ 
have you wondered if you could AR 
Express an orchid without a priotity 
You can—providing space is availab 
And while we're on the subject ¢ 
space — pack in a number of sm! 
packages instead of in one large 0 

We got all our information fro 
Air Express’s booklet, “Quizzical Qu 
with Answers, on Fastest-Way Shi 
ping.” Write Air Express Divisid 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
Park Avenue, New York 17. NEW yi 
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Bt Which Are Worthy of 

Jone immediate Attention. 

ine —— Button Shoes, ‘ . ~ lli e d 

kel Ladies’ Dongs, io voce. Special This is the compelling inducement 
ike  leatbe : “ey 

f pu ie , offered by Rollman’s, one of Cincin- 
ies s i 25 ‘ nati’s leading department stores, just 
. Ba : 

itcu anon ” 50 years ago this month. Naturally, 

» Kid Buttos Shoes, 40 7 ae 
ath. Ladiew Faved tip wee SP the offer was made to readers of the 
ree Trice 
ition 
< : 
=a cat She 


ow, square, . io 
gph ss usual price 
tip . 


» Solma Ki op, nat = ° 
Ladies’ S clot or Bid, tor ets heavily upon the Times-Star’s favored 
wa suare, Piccser 2. ee ° ° ° eye 
position among Cincinnati families. 


Special Price 


$1.98 


ee Oo BObO ¥ 


{ A +s) 2 Cincinnati Times-Star. 
= Aa aga For Rollman’s then, as now, relied 


Owned and operated by Cincinnatians 


= ee for more than a century, the Times- 

Ladies’ Vie Eon, cloth iy \ Star has grown up. with Rollman’s 
Wt cm, cal bore tC and the host of other renowned 
ys 3 stores and shops and people it serves. 
4 The Times-Star is Cincinnati’s oldest, 


largest and most influential daily— 
your BASIC selling medium in one of 
the nation’s most solid BIG markets. 


Your potential customers are the same 
families who patronize Cincinnati’s 
leading department stores; and like 
these same department stores, your 
preference for the Cincinnati Times- 
Star means increased preference for 
the products you wish to sell to this 
rich $500,000,000 market. 


att 
ur Store, 
chasing Snoes at Artist. 
ernileman pur rp mpoctel 
iv 


ow 
Toennrt lady - eeny sbisee vy 


o' 
year win-FREE crestithias 39% 


408 piep!*7 


My ite 
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HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 
PHILIP R. COTTRELL, National Advertising Mgr. 


NEW YORK: 60 E, 42nd St. @ CHICAGO: 383 N. Michigan Ave. @ WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: John ¥. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicagé 
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Retail Sales and Services for February, 1945 


Retail activity in February is expected to taper off a bit from the big 1944 
month, but will be 62.5% greater than in the base year, 1939. The estimated 
February total of retail sales, services, hotels and amusements is $5,300,000,000. 
As — out last month the SALEs MANAGEMENT indexes now use 1939 as 


the 


ase, so as to tie them in with a normal year, and the most recent census year. 


The 200 cities in the SM list will have 53.6% of the retail volume of the Nation. 

San Diego continues to top the Nation in gains over the same 1939 month, 
with a city index of 375.8, which means an expected gain of 275.8%. Others 
among the 15 leaders in the city index column are Wichita 354.2; Portsmouth, 
Va. 288.3; Chester, Pa. 281.9; Knoxville 278.2; Evansville 276.0; Oakland 260.0; 
San Jose 254.1; Tacoma 251.4; Mobile 250.3; Honolulu 250.0; Savannah 245.8; 
Lansing 241.0; Seattle 235.5; Detroit 230.0. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
aes 200 of the leading mar- 

et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which, includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 


service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 
1939 month. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘‘City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 4 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable nationa 
change for the same period. A city ma 
have a sizable gain over its own past 
but the rate of gain may be less tha 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicat 
cities where the change is more favor 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate fo 
the same month as is used in the in 
dex columns. Like all estimates 9 
what will happen in the future, bot 
the index and the dollar figures can 
at best, be only good approximations 
since they are necessarily. projection 
of existing trends. Of greater in 
portance than the precise index o 
dollar figures is the general rankinj 
of the city, either as to percentag 
gain or the total size of the market af 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri 
mary points should be kept in — 


1. How does the city stand in re 
lation to its 1939 month? If th 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doin} 
more business than in 1939. This { 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in ré 
lation to the Nation? If the “City 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it mean 
that the city’s retail activity is mo 
favorable than that of the Nation as 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ¢ 
penditures for sales and services. | 
the tables readers will find many m 
dium-size cities with big percenta 
gains but small dollar expenditure 
many big cities with small percenta 
gains but big dollar pak “a 

(These exclusive estimates of ret 
sales and services are fully protect 
by copyright. They must not be 
produced in printed form, in who 
or in part, without written permissi 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pr 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a lev 
of sales compared with the same mom 
of 1939 which equals or exceeds t 
national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES _ 
(SM Forecast for February, 1945) 


City 
City Natl > 
Index Index Millio 
UNITED STATES 162.5 100.0 $53004 
Alabama 
*% Mobile ...... 250.3 154.0 2 
% Birmingham . 165.2 101.7 164 
Montgomery . 137.1 84.3 34 


(Continued on page 128) 
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All fenced in... 


7 th , People—their living and shopping needs—shape the market 
os f ...a broad pattern of human activity converging on stores, 
4 schools, churches, banks, theatres... 
in r4 Their own living habits, for example, have fenced 280,000 : 
‘Gy people, representing 65% of the population of Nassau 
yes County, into 39% of the county’s land area . . . and, with 
n as them, 68% of the county’s income, 79% of its retail sales.* 
eal 
The people—their living and shopping needs—fenced in the 
A Hempstead Town market . . . have kept shopping traffic 
es. | within the area, away from the rest of the county. 
he To be as effective as possible, newspaper circulation should 
“ be fenced-in circulation—concentrated within the market 
es. area, fitted to the people’s shopping habits. The Nassau 
"feta Daily Review-Star, pioneer daily in Hempstead Town and 
mye a prime factor in the development of the market to its 
who present stature, concentrates practically its entire circula- 
— tion (92%) in Hempstead Town. 37,000 families, embrac- 
ing more than 115,000 consumers, prefer to pay a higher 
4 be price of 4c a copy to get this newspaper every weekday. 
mon 
ds t 
145) 
Lili Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 
~ - HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
-- et $18,086,000 — (Rat Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Management 1944 Sur- 
2a? Of Buying Power. 


Nat'] Representative: BOGNER & MARTIN, New York, Chicago 
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For Adequate 
Coverage Of 


RHODE ISLAND® 


YOU NEED 


The Woonsocket Call 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


The Plus City In Busy 
Industrial New England 


Any Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


representative has the facts. 
*And there’s a plus circulation 
of more than 3,700 in two 
Massachusetts counties in our 


trading area. 


101,068 Trading Area 
97% City Coverage 
75% Trading Area Coverage 


No Current Rationing 
Of National Advertising 


Have You Earmarked 
Your Share of This 


600 
MILLION? 


A fair guess is thai the food processing 
industry will be in the market for 
$600,000,000 worth of deferred pur- 
chases when equipment priorities are 
eased. 7 


Advertisers, interested in this backlog, 
are telling their equipment story con- 
sistently in the magazine Food Indus- 
tries. This is the clearing-house of food 
processing information where editorial 
matter and advertising are carefully 
studied — and where buying decisions 


are made. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Sales Wanagemtrtt 


I ligh-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 126) 
Rerait Sates anp Services 


(SM Forecast for F ebruary, 1945) 


City 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


City 
Arizona 
%& Phoenix ..... 200.3 
Ww tecon....... 194.5 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith .. 158.9 
Little Rock .. 145.6 
California 
%& San Diego ... 375.8 
%& Oakland ..... 260.0 
%& San Jose .... 254.1 
% Berkeley ..... 217.5 
%& Long Beach .. 187.4 
% Los Angeles .. 186.3 
%& Fresno ...... 184.6 
% San Francisco . 183.3 
% San Bernardino 173.0 
Pasadena 357.2 
Stockton 157.2 
Santa Ana ... 145.8 
Sacramento 144.8 
Santa Barbara. 126.4 
Colorado 
Denver ..... 141.7 
Colo. Springs. 128.0 
Pueblo ...... 108.3 
Connecticut 
% Hartford 189.5 
% Bridgeport ... 174.5 
%& Waterbury ... 163.5 
Stamford . 145.4 
New Haven .. 142.6 
Delaware 
Wilmington 155.0 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington .. 147.1 
Florida 
%& Tampa ...... 221.5 
%& Miami ...... 206.7 
% Jacksonville .. 186.5 
Georgia 
%& Savannah .... 245.8 
% Macon ...... 205.5 
% Columbus . 188.6 
% Atlanta ...... 164.4 
% Albany ...... 162.7 
Augusta ..... 154.2 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu .... 250.5 
Idaho 
% Boise ....... 169.0 
Illinois 
% Rockford . 207.2 
% Chicago ..... 190.3 
% East St. Louis. 175.3 
% Peoria ...... 166.8 


Moline-Rock Is- 


land-E. Moline 


136.1 


90.5 


136.3 
bye: 
114.8 


151.3 
126.5 
116.1 
101.2 
100.1 

94.9 


154.2 


104.0 


127.3 
117.1 
107.9 
102.6 


83.7 


60.00 


6.13 
20.55 
7.82 


5.80 
5 | 
3.09 
22.75 
1.38 
3.85 


30.00 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1%45) 


Indiana 


¥% Evansville 
%& Fort Wayne .. 
% Indianapolis .. 
Gary 
South Bend .. 
Terre Haute . 


Iowa 

% Sioux City ... 
Cedar Rapids . 
Davenport 
Des Moines .. 


Kansas 
*& Wichita 


%& Topeka ...... 
¥%& Kansas City .. 


Kentucky 
% Louisville .... 
Lexington 
Louisiana 
New Orleans . 
Shreveport ... 
Maine 
Portland 
Bangor 
Maryland 


% Baltimore .... 
Cumberland .. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield ... 
Holyoke 
Worcester 
Lowell 
New Bedford. 
Boston 
Fall River ... 


Michigan 
* Lansing 


% Detroit ...... 
% Jackson ..... 


Kalamazoo 
Muskegon 
Grand Rapids. 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 


Mississippi 
%& Jackson 


Miesouri 
% Springfield ... 
¥% Kansas City .. 
% St. Joseph 
St. Louis .... 
Montana 
Billings 


Nebraska 


%& Omaha 
Lincoln 


Nevada 
%* Reno 


City 
Index 


. 276.0 


182.3 
166.7 
145.5 
144.0 
139.2 


183.0 
155.0 


« Bone 


148.1 


354.2 
245.8 
188.5 


167.5 


Re’ 
(SM F 
City 
Nat'l $ 
Index Millions 
au Hai 
169.8 8.85 Manche 
112.2 7.90 | 
1026 24.95" Jer 
89.5 5.36 pPatersor 
88.6 6.35 §Passaic 
85.7 4.31 |Newark 
Camden 
Trenton 
112.6 4.95 | Jersey | 
95.4 4.67 Hoboke 
93.8 4.30 
91.1 10.10 ew Me: 
Albuqu 
218.0 12.00 pw You 
151.2 4.85 [Elmira 
Towr 
Schenec! 
111.4 20.65 §Niagara 
83.8 4.85 [New Y' 
Binghar 
Rochest 
97.2 21.75 pJamesto 
89.1 5.80 [Buffalo 
Utica. 
Troy .. 
25 psyracuse 
98.2 6.32 pracus 
90.1 265 Albany 
107.9 58.50 
81.8 4.20 
96.3 10.75 
92.9 2.70 
92.5 10.80 
90.6 4.93 
90.0 4.68 
87.7 53.00 
85.5 4.84 
148.3 8.95} 
141.5 110.70 
141.1 4.90 
108.8 3.91 
105.5 3.8782. 
96:3 1115 Nisin 
5.50 Bs 
95.8 < ‘on gColuml 
ae By Zanesv. 
91.0 554 grcuber 
lahor 
Musk 
95.4 38-75 Hor’ 
93.8 19.25 Tulsa 
88.7 5.45 
egon 
(67 Portlan 
100.6 4.91 Belem 
_ Finsyl 
112.2 3.40 Behester 
106.0 28.00 Brie 
102.2 ap York 
89.7 ae Pittsbu. 
lancast 
Philade 
93.5 2.91 BWilkes 
Villiar 
Allento 
109.7 13.50 GHarris} 
83.3 4.51 Bohnstc 
Xranto 
Altoon, 
103.1 3.15 pPeadin, 


SALES MANAGEMENTEPSRU 


City 


bw Hampshire 


Manchester .. 125.1 
bw Jersey 
Paterson ..... 181.6 
Passaic ...... 163.5 
Newark ..... 162.5 
Camden ..... 148.7 
Trenton ..... 125.1 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 115.0 
x Mexico 
Albuquerque . 156.5 
bw York 
Elmira ...... 188.5 
Hempstead 

Township 173.5 
Schenectady .. 172.3 
Niagara Falls . 172.2 
New York ... 162.5 
Binghamton .. 158.9 
Rochester .... 158.1 
Jamestown ... 154.3 
Buffalo ..... 149.6 
Utica .. . 139.0 
PP ee 
Syracuse ..... 133.5 
Albany ...... 120.0 


3.40 
28.00 


2.75 


2.91 


13.50 
451 


3.15 


eNTMBRUARY 


rth Carolina 


tham ..... 189.4 
harlotte 170.0 
Asheville 162.5 
Greensboro 144.8 
Winston-Salem 134.4 
Raleigh ..... 119.7 
rth Dakota 
Grand Forks 188.5 
ae 141.8 
10 
Akron ....... 220.0 
Cleveland 195.5 
Canton ...... 183.9 
Dayton ...... 180.7 
Toledo ...... 177.6 
Springfield ... 157.3 
Cincinnati 157.3 
Youngstown 152.6 
Columbus 143.2 
Zanesville - 126.5 
Steubenville .. 118.1 
lahoma 
Muskogee ... 167.5 
Oklahoma City 162.5 
Tulsa ....... 159.7 
egon 

~ Portland ..... 223.1 

Silem ....... 159.7 
insylvania 
Chester ...... 281.9 
RR 192.0 
OU nis nities 176.0 
Pittsburgh 168.3 

Mcaster .... 163.6 
Philadel phia - 145.0 
Wilkes-Barre . 144.0 

illiamsport . 142.5 
Allentow n ss 


Harrisburg .. . 
Johnstow, sack 
Xranton 
Altoona 
Reading 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1945) 


City 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Index Millions 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
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Retain SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1945) 


City City 
City Nat'l City Nat'l Ss 
Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
Rhode Island Vermont 
Providence 159.0 97.8 19.85 Burlington 125.2 77.0 2.20 
Woonsocket . 148.7 91.5 2.55 
South Carolina pee to i a 
%& Charleston 179.2 110.3 4.31 Portsmouth .. 288.5 177. 
% Spartanburg .. 177.0 108.9 325 een eee ee Mr 
* Greenville 163.6 100.7 ‘3 Soe. ee oe ee 
Columbia .... 150.0 92.3 4.19 %& Richmond 175.1 107. ; 
y Roanoke ......127.5 78.5 4.75 
South Dakota Lynchburg ... 123.4 75.9 3.30 
% Sioux Falls .. 177.0 108.9 65 - 
, Washington 
Tennessee % Tacoma . 251.4 154.7 10.35 
* Knoxville . 282° 172 8.85 * Seattle . 235.5 144.9 37.50 
*% Nashville .... 169.0 104.0 9.72 % Spokane ..... 164.3 101.1 10.40 
Chattanooga 158.7 97.7 6.75 
Memphis 148.6 90.2 17.80 West Virginia 
Texas Huntington 155.0 95.4 4.50 
%& Fort Worth . 214.0 131.7 12.70 Charleston ... 141.7 87.2 6.20 
% Beaumont .... 192.5 118.5 3.76 Wheeling 119.8 73 3.90 
% Houston ..... 192.2 118.3 26.75 = . 
% Austin ...... 191.0 117.5 4.05 Wisconsin 
¥% Dallas ...... 178.5 109.8 22.80 4 
% San Antonio .. 171.3. 105.4 26 ne oe a ay 
%& Corpus Christi 170.5 104.9 5.25 %& Milwaukee ... 210. : , 
*% EI Paso ..... 162.8 100.2 421 % Manitowoc ... 183.3 1128 rap 
we Waco ....... 162.5 100.0 3.17 . 3 Sheboygan 167.5 103.1 a8 
Wichita Falls. 154 ») 94 9 244 * Madison .... 166.7 102.6 5.37 
Galveston 1413 87.0 4.10 La Crosse see 145.1 89.3 2.40 
— ; Green Bay ... 138.5 85.2 3.15 
Utah W : 
% Ogden ...... 186.4 114.7 4.03 aig 
Salt Lake City 143.5 988.3 12.50 %& Cheyenne 185:0 113.8 2.05 
JUST ANOTHER ADVERTISER 


MAKING THE DEADLINE 


AT THE UNION-STAR ! 


Business is good in Schenectady today and shows every indication of being 
better tomorrow. Home of two of America’s major industries, Schenectady 
has been and will be a focal point for production. 
To reach this thriving, busy populace, the Union-Star’s important 10 year 
lead in City Zone circulation has made it the number one choice of lead- 
ing national advertisers. Now delivered to more than three out of every 


four homes. 


Comment 


line is a chapter heading in a provocative book, 
“The Advertising Smoke Screen,” (Harper & 
Brothers) which we recommend to marketing and 
advertising executives. While in the main it is a “‘prose- 
cuting’”” book, built around Federal Trade Commission 
exposés of dishonest and harmful advertising, and naming 
advertisers and their agencies, the author, Blake Clark, an 
Army non-com, is not a sensationalist, and he makes one 
constructive suggestion for which he deserves special praise. 


DVERTISING—ITS FATE AND FUTURE. That 


He makes the point, a good one, that the FTC alone 
cannot clean up advertising and that “no government agency 
can regulate a business as complex as advertising against 
the will, or even without the active aid, of the majority 
of the people engaged in that business. If it is improved, 
they will have to take the lead. They know the offenders, 
and they must see to it that correction is administered.” 


But advertising could be &élled by laws, such, for ex- 
ample, as one which would make it an unlawful deduction 
in preparing corporation taxes. And it might be killed if 
the public and lawmakers become so conscious of the bad 
advertisers that they take these as typical of the whole. 
Few persons, the author argues, object to advertising as 
such. Everything depends upon how it is used. 


The honest advertiser's incentive to correct the cheater’s 
copy is the strongest known—-self preservation. The slip- 
pery, within-the-law evader of fact is building a barrier 
of disbelief between the average man and woman and ail 
advertisers. 


What is needed, according to Clark, is a Hippocratic 
Oath which will prevent the great damage done when a 
few of the most prominent firms descend to questionable 
practices. Occasionally an individual member of the 
medical profession is guilty of unethical procedure, but no 
one prosecutes him more quickly than his fellow members. 
Not so in advertising. 


The cruel contradiction for the honest advertiser is that 
all too often he has to sit and suffer, watching the false 
claims of competitors shoot their brands to new heights of 
popularity, while his sales languish. 


The suggested remedy—one which Mr. Raymond Rubi- 
cam says is constructive and practical—is that advertising 
men, represented by officers of the leading associations of 
advertisers, agencies and media groups, join in sitting 
around the table with the Federal Trade Commission and 
setting up fair practice codes. ‘The members of the asso- 
ciations would have little trouble agreeing with the FTC 
as to what constitutes honest advertising, for they already 
have thorough-going codes of ethics.” The author main- 
tains, however, that these codes are not enforced. 


Back in the days before the first World War, before the 
FTC was active, before we had the Robinson-Patman and 
Wheeler-Lea laws, the advertising clubs and associations 
performed a valuable service in raising standards by vol- 
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untary action. Since then we've left it up to Uncle sq 
to a much greater extent than is good for advertising. Sig 
most advertisers are honest, they, even more than af 
Federal body, have the’ strongest incentive to correct ¢ ae 
cheater’s copy—self preservation. That statement is 
unchallengeable that it deserves the repetition we give. 3 
ALES MANAGERS AND ADVERTISING. Th” 
Sales Executives Club of Richmond recently spqa 
sored a series of seven clinics on advertising whip | 
drew an enrollment of over 200. The idea was} 
provide sales managers with a better working knowled ae 
of the functions of advertising and a better understandigt 
of the close relationshiv between advertising and sales. 
idea has so much merit that other sales executives’ cup” 
the country over might like to consider a similar project. 


The subject matter selected for the Richmond clin 
covered : 


ait 


1. What and why is advertising; and what makes 
work or fail? 

What is an advertising agency and what does it d 
. Outdoor advertising. 

Radio advertising. 
Newspaper advertising. 
Point-of-purchase advertising. 
Direct mail advertising. 


NAY RYN 


The clinic committee decided to invite outside authorit 
to handle the lectures. Among the speakers were Chri 
T. Allen, Compton Advertising Co., New York; 
Avery, National Association of Broadcasters; Jack Brenni 
assistant to the president, Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; 
Howard Korman, president, the Direct Mail Advertisi 
Association and director of the sales promotion departmé 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Back in 1918 when SALES MANAGEMENT was founds 
this magazine began to plead for a closer integration 
advertising and sales, and to develop the point of view t T 
advertising, after all, is not an independent company ! 
tivity standing alone, but only a tool of sales. (Since 
time advertising has also become an important tool ! 
public relations. ) 


We have consistently urged that advertising subjé 
matter be programmed at the meetings of local sales cl 
and at national and regional meetings of sales executiv C 
A better working knowledge of advertising, and particula 
better merchandising of advertising, will help sales m: 
agement immeasurably in getting better results per do 
of advertising expenditure—which is only another way 
saying that closer integration between advertising and s: 
will help to cut the costs of distribution. 


7 
The Richmond club is to be congratulated on its spt ign 
sorship of a capsule course in advertising for its mem) 
ship. We hope to see other clubs sponsoring a sim 
program—and if they go into it they might add anol 
subject—how to use advertising so that it is in the puyRyary 
interest as well as the selfish interest of the advertiser. hy, =. 
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